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CONSPECTUS 


The Silver Jubilee Committee of the Madras Library Asso¬ 
ciation decided to publish a commemoration volume. The prtJscnt 
book is the result. Invitations were sent to several libranans in 
India and abroad to send contributions and messages. The 
response was good. 


Contributors 

Foreign 

The contributions are printed in pages i to 165. They 
are 28 in number. Fourteen of the authors belong to foragn 
countries. The following table shows their distribution by nation¬ 


ality : 

Israel •. i 

Great Britain . • 5 

Australia . • * 

Sweden • • 1 

Holland • .. J 

Switzerland .. a 

United States of America .. 3 


Indian 

The remaining fourteen authors are Indian Librarians. The 
following table shows their distribution by their home States :— 

Tamil Nadu .. 5 

Kerala • • t 

Maharashtra . • ^ 

Gujarat • • t 

Madhya Bharat .. 1 

Rajaputana .. i 

Delhi .. I 

^ Kashmir .. x 

Bengal • • i 
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Contribntlonft 


The contributioxis cover diverse branches and aspects of 
Ubrary Science and Library Sendee. 

Essay^ i traces the roots of the Madras Library Association 
to t^e social and educational development of the Madras State 
since the ttim of the present century* It also gives a pre-viev^r 
of the library personality of the State as it should develop during 
the next ti^^enty-five years. 

;^sny 2 gives ao account of the origin of the American Library 
Association with a membership'of loo in 1876 and of its present 
ai2c -with a membership of so^ooo. It also gives an account of the 
past ^Mevements of the American Library profession and of its 
unlimited opportunities ” in tlie future. 

Essays 3 to S are turned on Libraiy Glassification. 

Essay 3 examines the part that classification can play in resol¬ 
ving cultural conflict in the world. 

Essay 4 desmbes the present international effort to place 
library classification on firm foundations and the substantial part 
being played by India in this efibrt. 

Essay 5 gives an estimate of the Colon CJassification and the 
Cham Procedure- 

Essay B examines the diverse ways to which an analytico- 
synthetic scheme of classification can be put* 

Essay 7 evaluates the various books on Qassification brought 
out by the Madras Library Association and the current work on 
Depth-Qassification to which they have led. 

Essay fl traces the influence of the Colon Classification and 
cu the associated Chain Procedure exploiting the symbioris betweep 
classification and catalogue on the technique forged for the recently 
established Briiish nathnd bibUa^sp^^ ^ 

Essay 9 evaluates the basic contributions of die Clast^ed 
cijtky of the Madras Librar>' Association, to the treatment 
of Hindu and Muslim names;, periodical publications, and union 
^talogue of periodicals. It also deals with the Association's 
Thory of library catal&gue^ 

E^ys 10 and n are on Reference Service, while essays ln 
rg deal i^ith reference tools. 

Essay 14 is on IntemationaJ Exchange of learned publica tions. 

Essays 15 to 23 give an account of the special features of the 
^brary Associations and some libraries of the United Nation? 
Scandinavian countries, Israel, Gqjerat, Madras and Australia* 
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Essays 24 to 27 trace the emergence of the Laws of Library 
Saen^ and the changes brought about by them on various branches 
of study such as classification, catalogue, administration and pro¬ 
fessional training. ^ 

Essay 28 relates Library Service and Library Science to the 
vernal verieties of life and suggests the influence of Vcdantic 
thought on the publications of the Madras Library Association. 

Messages 

The messages are printed at the end of the volume. They are 
51 m number. They have come from various countries. The 
number of messages from each country is as follo^vs : 

International Bodies .. e 

India ^ ^ j ^ 

Israel .^ 1 

Great Britain .. q 

Italy .. 2 

Belgium .. 1 

Holland .. i 

Denmark .. i 

Norway .. i 

South Africa ’ .. i 

United States of America .. 9 

Brazil ., 2 

Australia ,. i 

51 

The Jubilee Committee acknowledges its thanks to the authors 
of the 28 essay’s and the 51 messages. It also acknowledges with 
gratitude the help given by K. M. Sivaraman in seeing the volume 
through the Press. The ^anks of the Committee are also due to 
the M.L.J, Press for the efficient way in which the volume has been 
produced. 
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Books are for use. 

Every reader his book. 

Every book its reader. 

Save the time of the reader. 

A library is a growing organism. 
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THEN, NOW AND HEREAFTER 

S. R. RANGANATHAN 


[Shows that the foundation of the Madras Librar)r Association* was 
not an accident but the result of half-B-ceniury*s groMrth of public 
awareness. Analyses the causes of the present inefiectivenesa of the 
Madras Library Act and appeals for a chan^'^ of function of the 
Association. Gives a vision of the library personality of the Madras 
State as it would be at the Golden Jubilee of the Association.] 

'1953 is a jubilee year of the Madras library Association 
(=Mala). It offers itself as a point of eminence in-the library- 
history of the Madras State. From it, we can look backwards 
.and forwards. The backward stretch of time has been an event¬ 
ful one. Many persons, now dead or living, played some part 
in making Madras library-conscious. A review of the past will 
give us a realistic explanation of our library position to-day. The 
forward stretch of time should, in the natural course of events, 
be even more productive. Some of the persons now playing a 
leading part and many others, now too young to be known, will 
have to carry the work forward. A preview of the future will 
give a purposeful direction to our library activities to-day. Let us 
then review the past, survey the present, and take a peep into 
the future. 

; 1 Then 

The Mala sprouted in January 1928. Its hidden roots can 
be traced back through a quarter of a century. Two main roots 
arc traceable. » The first came from academic soil. The second 
grew out of political terrain. They merged into one stem in 1928. 
The Mala was the result. 

.. . II Academic Root 

At the turn- of the twentieth century, the University of 
Madras received the Giiffith gift for libr^ purposes. In the 
Delhi Durbar of 1912, it got a much larger gift from the Govern¬ 
ment. These two were merged into a single fund. This was e^- 
maiked for the promotion! of. library service, witiiin the Universitjr* 
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For twelve years, the fund was multiplying itself at compound 
interest. In 1924 the University b^an to appropriate the interest 
for actual service. It created the post of a librarian with a salary 
capable of placing him above the worries of material existence. 
It also gave him a status in its academic world. It allowed him 
initiative, freedom and responsibility. In this, the University of 
Madras was the first of its kind in India. 

12 Political Root 

The political awakening of India, intensified by the partition 
of Bengal, disturbed the quiescence of the foreign government. 
Various palliatives were improvised to discharge the developing 
tension between the people and the government. Library service 
was one of them. This move of the bureaucracy manifested itself 
in the so-called All India Conference of Librarians held in 1918. 
Lahore was then being enlivened in library matters by an 
American librarian engaged for a few years by the Punjab Univer¬ 
sity. Lahore therefore became the venue of that Conference. 
But most of the delegates were officials outside library service. 
There were some archivists among them. There was hardly any 
librarian other than the foreign one supplied by Lahore. The 
workers of the Indian National Congress felt intrigued by such a 
conference. They started a parallel organisation in their own 
camp. All India Public Library Conference was the result. It 
moved with the Congress. It sh^ed the vicissitudes of the host. 
The Congress came to Madras City in December, 1927. In its 
company, the Library Conference too came to Madras. 

13 The Sprout 

The library wing of the University of Madras and the library 
appendix of the Indian National Congress met with each other. 
Some sensitive members of the public saw value in the library 
cause. Within one month, the Mala sprouted. It was not an 
accidental growth. Nor was it exotic. It was inevitable. It came 
out with vigour. There was determination in its oudook. It 
surted with a definite plan of action. Within one year, it made 
appreciable progress among most of the planned lines of action. 
One of its branches—the School of Library Sdenco—was later cut 
and planted in the University gardens. It still continues to exist. 



The publication branjcli continues to grow with vigour on the 
original atenin A detailed history of the sapling, Mala, of its 
steady growth, and of its various braitchea has been given else where 
by the archivist of the Association. It is sufiGdent to state here 
that the apical bud, calculated to cany the growth forward^ 
has now been transplanted into Government gardens. 

2 Now 

After trial and error, the Public Library Act has been finally 
placed on the statute book. It is not an ideal Act. It has many 
removable defects. The Rulej have already removed some of 
them. But au Act is only a token. Its result is in the hands of 
those working it. Men of unusual vision, untiring energy and 
powerful pioncership are needed to work it. Why should it be 
so ? What should they do ? How should they do it ? These 
arc the factors affecting the Now. 

21 W'lDr 

The demand for a highly integrated personality to work the- 
Library Act is partly a historical necEssity* It is due to the 
heritage of “ no public library service.*^ The people do not know 
to insist on library service. Thclibray authorities do not know 
how to set it up. No officer capable of stimulating it has yet 
been found. There arc, however, two encouraging feature. The 
persistent endeavour of the Mala although its life of twenty-five- 
ytaiB has made the public library-minded. No doubt it is not 
aggressively so. But it will accept it with joy, if offered. The 
present government believes in the potency of library service to lift 
up the level of society. But the government cannot help depend¬ 
ing upon the competence, resourcefulness, and efficiency of the 
man put in charge of the Department of Library Service. 

32 WSA-T 

The men working the Act should not be idle. They should 
not seek to thrive on red-tape. They should work haTd. They 
should plan. They should be sympathetic. TTiey should have a 
missionary zeal. They should make an accurate survey of the 
human resources of the State. They should study the matter of 
the rural population r . for, the population of the State is largely 
rural. They should design the over-all library-grid of the State,. 
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They should work out die detailed lay-out for each of the cities* 
They should similarly draw the library-map of each of the 
twenty-five districts. They should estimate the Hbrary man¬ 
power needed ; and they should provide for their training in the 
best style available in India. They should calculate the finance 
needed. They should estimate the taxable capacity of the people* 
They should correlate these two* They should make these two 
march, abreast of each other. The first State Librarian wiU have 
the additional work of stimulating social education literature to 
5uit all grades of people^ on all possible subjects* in ah the 
languages of the State. It is a huge taskj no doubt* but it is an 
interesting tast^ It gives a unique opportunity. Will the Madras 
State throw forth the right type of man eager to revel in grappling 
with this colossal but fascinating problem ? I believe that it wiU, 

H 5 $ How 

All this technical knowledge alone U not sufficient. We are 
no longer in the age of benevolent autocracy* The pioneer will 
have to do all this task according to the rules of democracy. He 
should work with the people and through them, but not on them. 
He should have an unerring eye to spot out the leader in each 
locality* He should have the tact to energise the leader with a 
passion to serve his co-citiEens* He should be capable of building 
up a team of District and City L) brarian&. He should fire their 
imagination with the grand sodal transformation to be achieved 
by their library-effort. He should convince the Minister and 
the Cabinet of the essential dependence ctf" the chduiing fuiure 
of the sodety on the enlightenment to be given by library service. 
He should save the library cause from the consequences of its 
handicap* due to its deferred and* therefore* invisible return* 
instead of a splashy* immediate return. All this requires in the 
pioneer State librarian, industry, intelligCDce and initiative* He 
should be a person of profound knowlcdgCj ripe experience* 
daring vision, single-minded devotion to his work and above all 
integrity of character* 

3 rHerea^ter 

Mala, has no doubt done much during the last twenty-five 
years* The credit of the first Library Act of India undoubtedly 
goes to it* but it has not been equally effective in making the 
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Act work. Can it be due to senility ? No. It cannot be. For, 
it is but twenty-five years in age. Has the indifrerenoe of tiic 
government made it equally indifferent? No. It cannot be. 
For, imlike the Government, it has nothing else to care for. Is it 
elbowed out by careerists or predatories plucking away the tender 
shoots rather prematurely ? One predatory may be sufficient to nip 
all the buds! 

31 Change of Function 

If so, the Mala should change its function. It should hereafter 
concentrate on protecting the .apical bud transplanted into the 
Government gardens as shown in section 13. During the last 
twenty-five years, the main function of the Mala was to wake up 
the sleeping people. It had to treat them with appetisers. It has 
done that work successfully. Its main function during the next 
twenty-five years will be to act as a remembrancer to the Ministry 
of Education. The Ministry too should seek and accept its advice 
and co-operation. 

32 Change op Method 

In the past it easily found access to hundreds of local authori¬ 
ties and millions of people. It forged the right method for it. It 
should now forge the method needed to have access to our popular 
ministers. It should not rest on its oars. Nor should it fed 
fimstrated by the predatories falling thick on the apical bud. It 
should also be beware of the predatories settling on itself. I am 
confident that the Mala will rise to the occasion. 

33 'Vision 

My vision of the library personality of the Madras State is 
full and assuring. Here is that vision : 

The Golden Jubilee of the Mala is on. Among the partici¬ 
pants arc foimd 34 City Library Systems serving a city population 
of fifty lakhs through 160 Branch Libraries. The rural population 
of five crorcs arc served by 440 Branch Libraries and 22,000 Delivery 
Stations. These arc maintain^ by the 25 Rural Library Systems 
participating in the Golden Jubilee. Among the participants, I 
find 400 professional librarians and 5,500 semi-professionals. lu 
the place of a single Madrhs State four constituent States share 
these library systems—Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Karnataka and 


Andhradesa. The Ministers of Education of all these States 
participate in the golden jubilee. I hear them mentioniag five 
and a half crorts of rupees as their total annual Hfatrary eatpenditure 
—equivalent to one rupee per capita. 

This vision maJees me pray along with the Mala: 

that the implementation of the Madras Library Act may 
be taken up quickly, may be made vnth enthu^asm 
and vision, and may be entrusted to a band of young 
librarians with fine calibre, intensive training, and 
selfless love of social service ' 

that the Implementation may bring about the full deve^ 
lopment of the personality of one and all of the people 
of the Madras State whatever be the mental level, 
walk of life or place of residence ^ and 
that a State-wide library-grid may be established before the 
Mala reaches its Golden Jubilee t 
to blow up ignorance ; 

to stimulate the blossoming of the personality of 
one and all of the citizens j 
to spread enlightenment across the length and 
breadth of the State ; 

to regenerate our ancient Motherland at aU 
levds and in aU directions } and 
to enabie regenerated India to play a noble and 
' helpful part in the attainment, by humanity 
as a whole, of lasting happiness, energising 
joy, and pure bliss— Sat-Chit-ATumda^ 



AMERICAN LIERARIANSHIP 

WILLIAM A. FITZGERALD 


With over So,ooo paid metnbers, the Amertcan Library 
Association is the oldest^ largest and the most influential library 
organisation in the world. Its Chicago Conference of 1951, cele¬ 
brated the ALA*s 75th anniversary. In 1876, at the Philadelphia 
Centennial, about 100 librarians, including one .from England, 
founded the organization “ for the purpose of promoting the 
library interests of the coutnlry and of increasing reciprocity of 
intelligence and good-will among bbrariaiis and all interested in 
Hbraiyf economy and bibliographical studies,” 

Some of the best ^holars, library administrators, biblio¬ 
graphers and pioneers in library publicity and library education 
were at the 5 rst annual Tneeting. Justin Winsor, of the Soston 
Public librarj^ presided, Melvll Dewey, at that time librarian 
of Amherst Clollcge, served as secretary. Such outstanding leaders 
as Charles Evans, ‘William F. Poole, Charles A* Cutter, R, R. 
Bowlter and A. R, Spofford partidpated. The Library Jitarnalj 
then brand new, served as the sounding board for the in^nt 
association. 

WuAT The ALA Has Aocomplished 

The ALA, besides improving Libraries already in existence 
initiated the public library movement and raised librariamhip 
into an itnportant modem profession* It helped to develop book 
classifleation, such as the Dewey decimal system and the Liljrary 
of Congress system, codes of cataloging, co-operative cataloging 
(as evidenced m the Library of Congress catalog cards), union 
lists of' library holdings (t*e*, central lists including every title 
available in any library whatsoever), periodical and book indexes 
and other bibliographical tools, and publications coctoeming the 
organization and administration of books and related materials. 

This movement ha.^ aiTcctcd library mtercsts throughoirt 
the world. Especially in recent years there has been an ever 
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increagin^ e:rchange of libraiiaiis between difE^rtnt countries* 
Americaij principles of library administration and arganizadon 
have been applied in many foreign lands* Librarieg venerable 
for their age and tlitir holdings^ juch as the Vatican Library, as 
wcD as new ones cstabliihcd in countries which have not been 
library-minded in the past have sought advice and aesistance in 
the United States, most of them organized on a professional graduate 
basis, have attracted students from all over the ’world. Their 
graduates have carried into many cliines the ideals and skills of the 
founders of the ALA and their successors. 

As library science gave rise to many specialized activities, 
the Associarion has divided itself into divisions and groups related 
to various types and services of Hbrarianship* It has given impetus 
to the information of over a dozen mdeptndent library associations 
(some cf them international in scope) and to over a hundred State 
. and regional libiary associations in this country* One of the 
larger independent argauizations is the Special Libraries Asso 
ciationj founded in rgog to develop the usefulness of libraries serving 
banks, newspapers, scientific organizadom, business firms, museums 
and simjJar insfitudons. Another is the Catholic Library Asso¬ 
ciation . The GLA was founded in i r as a section of the National 
Catliolic Educational Association and was reorganized on an inde¬ 
pendent basis in 1931. Its purptise, of course, is to improve Hbra- 
riej in Catholic educational institutions* Other special associa¬ 
tions with specialized interests are the American Association of 
Law Libraries, the American Theological Library Association, 
the Association of Research Libraries, the Medical Library Asso¬ 
ciation, the Music Library Association and the Theatre Library 
Assodaticin* Many mjembers of these special purpose associations 
aLo hold active membership in the ALA. ^ 

; ■ ^ ' Eougatiom for Librabianship 

r One of the most significant phases of the ALA's effort to help 
libraries has been the emphasis it hag placed on training for Hbra¬ 
rianship* This movement has been directed especially by the 
ALA’S Board of Edueadon for Librarianghip. The chief duties 
of this board have been to establish standards for library schools 
and to accredit schools fulfilling such standards* The setting 
up of trainii^g atandards has led, in turn to greater emphasis on 
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the recruiting of candidates for the profession. Schools of library 
science usually at the graduate level, are on the lookout for young 
persons of native intelligence, general competence (initiative, 
resourcefulness, reliability), broad cultural background, pleasing 
personality and, wherever possible, knowledge of some sf>ecialized 
subject. For such persons, librarianship offers an interesting 
career. 

As a profession, librarianship aims at service. Only those 
persons should l)e encouraged to enter the field who are interested 
at least as much in opportunities to help others as in a suitable 
salary and satisfactory conditions of work. Librarian$-to*be 
should, of comse, like books. They should know something about 
books. They should also like people and be able to work well 
with people. Good physical health and a certain amount of 
vitality are also required.. 

Candidates who are young in spirit, resourceful, energetic, 
and show promise of becoming community leaders can find openings 
to-day. Opportunities for persons of varied interests have greatly 
multiplied in libraries in our own country and in foreign service. 
Libraries. also need directors, as well as librarians of specialized 
collections. Public libraries need reference Librarians and readers’ 
advisers to answer the “ who-where-when-why ** questions people 
arc asking more frequently every day. 

Librarianship as a career has room for as wide a variety of 
personal qualities and individual interests as any other vocation. 
Most people think library service consists only of dispensing books 
at the circulation desk. This is an illusion. Opportunities 
for interesting and exciting work behind the scenes abound in all 
but the smallest libraries. Catalogue, for example, is a branch 
of service calling on all the intellectual qualities of a soholax. . The 
cataloger is responsible for analyzing and . cataloging books in 
such a way as to interpret the collection to anyone using the lib¬ 
rary. Facility with languages, broad cultural knowledge and 
principles of logic play a strong part in this type of work. 

Unlimited Opportunities 

At present there are unlimited opportunities for libraries to 
make available for recreation, inspiration, reference and researidi 
the contents of books and allied communication media. The 
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demand for subject specialists who are also trained librarians is 
acute- Medical libraries and, in fact, all tin As of science-research 
Hbrarfes, such as those in physics, chemistry and biology, are 
crying for librarians who Have a knowledge of languages, a back¬ 
ground in the appropriate sciences and familiarity with the biblio¬ 
graphy or literature of specialized fields. Many students would 
therefore do well to add professional training in librarianship to 
their knowledge of a specialised field. The )aw librarian who is 
a lawyer as well as a trained librarian can give greater service to 
his library and interpret its collections better than a non-lawyer 
librarian- The same h true of librarians who arc themselves 
trained in the social sciences. 

people who like to work with children and adolescents have 
unlimited openings as things stand, and no end of opportunities 
in the future. This holds tn.it especially on the elementary level 
and in departments in the public libraries for children and young 
people. Dealing with teachers and children and young people, 
helping them to select the materials related to the school curri^ 
culum, guiding young minds in reading for recreation and inspi* 
ration arc some of the Joys of this work- Allied activities, such as 
story-telling, preparation of Kthibits and displays and participation 
in and planning for radio and television pi-ograma enrich the life 
of such a librarian, A teacber who, as a trained librarian, can 
also function as a full-time or part-time librarian in a school 
will be able to correlate and integrate class-room instruction with 
library matcrials- 

The training required for librarianships in schools—high 
schools, junior high schools and elementary schools—^is increasing, 
especially in those states and cides which have library supervisors. 
The elementary school library is in Its iniancy* With the present 
rapid growth in elementary schools the demand for elementary 
teachers who also are trained librarians will also grow. 

The person who has administrative abilities and sorne buairuss 
■background can aim at the position of director of a college, tmi- 
verdty or public library, A director is entrusted with the prs> 
paration of annual budgets which, in the larger in&titatioos, can 
run into hundreds of thousands of dollars. The handling of large 
staffs and the application of the principles of organization, admi-> 
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Tilstration and management play a great part in the lives of ' 
busy present-day directors o£ college, university and public hbmnes. 

In universities and dolleges the Hbrarian ordinarily has fa^iulty 
rank. He works with all departments and all division of the 
university and is usually responsible directly to the president of 
the institution, A doctorate in a subject held plus a degree in 
library science, or a doctorate in library scicn^ is more and more 
becoming a requirement for university librarians. 

Those who like to roam the countryside can become book¬ 
mobile librarians. Here, too, a candidate must fulfil the general 
requirements for any librarian. Book-mobile lib^ns ordi¬ 
narily serving rural communities, provide rtadmg guidance* 
answer questions of all kinds and furnish all the joys of Christopher 
Morlcy^s bookman in Furntiisus On 

The research librarian is more important ,jban ^er before. 
He is needed in industry, in government, in ufliveraities and in 
many special-purpose Hbraries. His task is to locate m&rmatson 
and to assist in scholarly investigations. The research or special 
librarian acts as a clearing-house of mfonnation because around 
him is built up an mfonnation centre not only of books Out ot 
an olher types of materials related to his fidd. Opponumtoes 
for such a career exist in Tnanu&cturlng Hmeerns, newspaper 
offices, corporatiom, banks. law firms, advertising and insurance 
agencies, hospitals, government bureaus and social-welfare agenaes. 

All of these fields are witnessing a progressive growth of 
libraries which demand inforaiation experts who combine spe^- 
ILred knowledge and library training. Any one who has had 
sucarssfhl college work in any of the® fields, provided he 
tbfi requisite year of study in librarian ship, can m ^ 
very useful and can provide for himself an interesting and foirly 
well-paid tarcer. The fast-moving economic, scientific ajid social 
changes which are oodurring throughout the world require t b 
type of service more than ever before. The demand for it wiU 
tend to increase rather than to diminkih+ 

Selection of boob and related materials far a Ubrary^another 
specialized form of librarianship—is a ^ghly dewloped art, 
Itcalls for a broad cniditiofl, critical attitudes and compe^t 
awareness of the present-day book demands of one s public. The 
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acquisitions of oi’dtr librarian, as he is called, therefore has an 
interesting: career, especially in nniv&’sily and public libraries. ' 
To decide what bcfoks, pmodicals and other materials to buy 
requires a systematic business approach and an analytical and 
discriminatipg rniodr The order librarian works constantly with 
publishers, booksellers, jobbers. His dudes include deciding on 
the use to be ihadc of gifts, the handling of exchange materjaJ& 
and the supervision of the budget and of book-keeping records. 

The kinds of work librarians jlo art almost intiuincrable. 
Audio-visual librarians, for example, select films and recordings, 
often operate rental lilm services, direct servicing of equipment 
and conduct film forums. Many large libraries ako have public- 
relations directors. They conduct newspaper columns or radio 
and television programs on books, edit library publications (such 
as reports, book-lists and other publicity aids and releases) and 
keep closely in ^nch witli community leaders by appearing on 
platforms of local clubs and other civic groups, 

Goveri^nt service offers expanding openings for librarians» 
Opportunities to work in information centres throughout the 
world are growing for those who have a knowledge of foreign 
languages. These information centres work closely with the 
Depanment of State and help to interpret the American way of 
life to foreign peoples* Our armed forces have civilian sections ^ 
devot^ to liWnanship, in camps both in thU country and in 
^cupicd territories abroad. Many departments and agencies 
cf the Federal, State and local Governments have their own 
libraries. They need librarians who arc qualified both In Hbrary 
science and in the particular field in which the department or 
agency works. * 

CMrALLENOE$ OP IjURAaiAH^HIP 

Librarianship is a challenge to every college graduate, what¬ 
ever subject he majored in, because he can combine librarianship 
^th any sulyect interest, art to zoology. Libradanship 

IS a profession on which all other professbns depend because 
the librarian serves ^ types of persons—doctors, teachers, lawyers, 
journahsts, theologians, engineers, merchants, soldiers, social 
workers, industrialists, labour groups, government officials, 
students and hoiuc-maJcers. 
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As oiir national interests continue to expand, our libraries 
will continue to grow. More and more people have been educated to 
use and depend on library services at schools, in their communities, 
and at universities. Libraries have become a part not only of 
our “ cultural ” lives, but of our day-by-day professional and 
business lives. * 

The growth in popular use of libraries gives evidence of this 
growing importance of the people who work in them. At present 
7,400 public libraries, with a total of over 125 million volumes, 
serve more than 100 million people in their communities. Each 
year these libraries add 7 million new volumes among their patrons 
and spend over 65 million dollars to carry on their activities. They 
employ over 40,000 workers, of whom over 15,000 arc professionally 
trained. Comparable figures can be tabulated for the ever-growing 
libraries of schools, collies and universities. Add to these the 
ever-expanding government services, at home and abroad. More 
states are developing regional libraries on the book-mobile basis 
all the time. Many city and county library systems are trying 
out the same experiment. Librarians are in demand—^all types 
of librarians for all types of libraries offering all kinds of services. 
The librarian is a key person and the demand for key persons steadily grows. 
This is particularly true of librarians who arc subject specialists, 
or who have special capabilities such as administrative training 
or knowledge of foreign languages. Although most librarians 
are women, the field is promising for men. 

ALA has made the world conscious of the need for well- 
trained librarians to direct the important, even indispensable, 
services, libraries provide. If it had done no more than t h is, its 
contribution to the greatness of America would merit an accolade. ; 



TECHNIQUES FOR THE RESOLUTION 
OF CULTURAL CONFLICTS 

GEORGE YEISLEY RUSK 


I. 

The history of man’s deepest thought about his experience 
consists of an interminable scries of doctrines which formally arc 
abstract and consistent and yet which materially contain mutual 
and self-contradictions. The reasons for this unfortunate situation 
arc as follows. In an endeavour to be self-consistent, thinkers have 
considered it necessary to think more or less abstractly, that is, 
to'ab-strahoy to draw out, as bases for the organizations of the 
various extremely complex fields of experience, one characteristic 
of each of the fields. But the organization of a complex field by 
means of only one of its characteristics can never do full justice 
to the field, although it must claim to do so and therefore it 
must be basically self-contradictory. Later thinkers, seeing the 
unsatisfactory nature of previous systems, choose different 
characteristics as the bases for their organizations of the fields, 
of various parts of them, and perhaps of adjacent ones. The 
later organizations must, therefore, differ firom the prior ones or 
parts of them. But at the level of man’s deepest thought perfect 
consistency, rationality, formality, and therefore abstractness 
must be sought for. Therefore at this level differences between 
doctrines, when made the bases of organizations of experience 
which do not acknowledge limitation of point of view, which 
they rarely do, must be conceived of as mutual contradictions. 

The above are the basic facts about man’s basic thought. 
Throughout the ages, it is true, however, that in an endeavour to 
overcome their basic contradictions, thinkers have, in various 
forms and to various degrees, reached beyond the various single 
characteristics of the fields of experience which they have 
employed as the bases of their organizations, and have, in a 
secondary way, recognized in their organizations other charac¬ 
teristics of those fields. Thus the thijikers have decreased the 
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basic injuicquacics—self-contradictions of their organizations ; but 
thus they have also increased the number of the secondary, but 
more obvious, contradictions within them. These latter contradic¬ 
tions have lain immediately at hand for criticism by later 
thinkers, who have not been slow to take advantage of any 
openings thus afforded them. 

How has man dealt with these contradictions when he has 
applied philosophy to his empirical experience and how should he 
do so ? In the first place, individuals and groups have employed, 
elements of the contradictions to give objective justification for 

special economic interests and for the dema n ds within them 
of their parts of the sub-consdous dynamism of mankind. This 
method should be discarded as essentially chaotic, that is, without 
structure. In the second place, certain intensely integrated 
contradictions have been listed as insoluble elements in logic, 
for instance, by C. W. Churchman in the chapters on " Logical 
Paradoxes and on “ Conflicts Between Logic and Other 
Sciences ** in his Elements of Logic and Formal Science (Lippincott). 
Thb method should be discarded as rapidly as the solution of 
logical paradoxes and conflicts can be arrived at, and some 
progress is constantly being made in doing so. In the third plaw, 
some thinkers have systematized contradictory elements as thesis, 
antithesis, synthesis. Such systermzation is correct, but in i^ it 
is perfectly formal and sterile, because it provides no objective 
grounds for the choice of the elements, and because they arc in 
no wise influenced, as the result of their choice, to yield to us any 
specific new truth. Thb method should be used only at the first 
stage of thought to aid the thinker to become aware of the most 
divenc material which he should use in the course of hb use of 
the following two methods. 

In the fourth place, thinkers in the various fields Iwve at 
times posited realities which partially absorb prior contradictions. 
Thus J. W. R. Dcdekind posited irrational numbers when he 
found that he involved himself in contradictions when ^ he 
attempted by the prior rational numbers to deal with the points, 
which make up continuity. And the Pharbees posited a future 
life in which iniquity will be punished when they realized that it 
b not ^equately punbhed in the present life. Thb method should. 


be used -when it supplies solutions for othenvise insoluble 
problems without raising more sericius theoretical or practical 
ones. It is an interraediate method of philosophy and science 
hut the hnal method of the arts per se. 

In the fifth placCj individuals have quite empirically, but 
therefore only pajdally and uncertainly^ restrained the elements 
W'hich compose contradictions by the empirical facts to which 
they have been applied, and together the contradiettems and 
rtstraimng facts have yielded up all of the scientific laws and 
fbrmulaawhich have made possible man’s survival and his evolution^ 
The increasing use of this method should be the aim of all philoso*- 
phicai and scientific thought. The final synthesis of the fourth and 
fifth methods, together with the emotional and practical re-actions 
of the individual to the finding of those methods, is religion. 

How can we aid man in the discard of the first method^ in 
the achievement of freedom fienj ^ the ncccffiity of retaining the 
second method, in the xestridtion of the third method to a preli¬ 
minary use, and in a growing use of the fourth and fifth methods ? 
Wc should produce at least a logical frame which recognizes 
contradicfioTis as permanent characteristics of thought, which yet 
provides a constructive relationship between them, thus progres¬ 
sively overcomes them, and fiises them with man’s empirical, 
emotional and creative experience^ Thus Henry M. Ehefifcr has 
established a universal symbolic lo^c upon inconsistency and 
pattern* {A bibliography to 1950 appears in Sintituref Method md 
Mesmng ; E^s^sf/s in Honor of M. Hcnlc, Paul, ct 

al.j eds., Liberal Arts Press, pp. xv-xvi). And W, D. OKver in his 
recent Thory of Ordtr (Antioch) has discussed ambiguity as a 
characterisdc of thought and the merely relativesepajabihty of ideas \ 
he has employed fields for his thought, for he has emphasised the ’ 
maveabie barriers which thought must posit to mate itself possible : 
all of which involve self-contradictions j and he has applied hU 
epistemology to basic philosophical and scientific doctrines. 

The prescht writer has expressed the intcrreladon of the 
raticinal and _Irrational ptr st m terms of a structured gestalt; 
has ^applied the resulting philosophy to several specific scientific 
probienis; and most liecently has inaugurated a project which 
will the" gestalt philosophy. The purpose of this project 
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is by the use of library symbols to place next to each other, in 
the time-space of a gestalt, conflicting items and their supporting 
material, and thus to faciliute the resolution of the conflicts. 
Such a resolution of conflicts can never be complete because, as 
we have seen, thought requires at least implicit contradictions ; 
but in so far as progress is made toward the resolution of the 
conflicts, the elements of the contradictions will be restrained, 
measured, adjusted, and ultimately will constitute formulas-- 
sytnbolic or contentful. Thus the standard for philosophical and 
scientific thought which we named above will be met. Such a 
process of the adjustment of the conflicting elements of culture 
must be called the organization of culture.* 

The reader may have been trained to believe that only 
physical objects or processes, or mental processes conceived as 
correlated with physical ones, can be measured and so expressed in 
the proposed formulas. We must therefore call attention to the 
support which Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology 
and the Oxford Dictionary give to the conception of measurement 
as the mutual restraint of elements, and hence of contradictions, 
as we have presented them above. The support is as follows : 

(1) “ that which is the subject of measurement is not a 
concrete object, but an attribute or condition associated with the 
object ” (Baldwin, “ Measurement ”) ; 

(2) measure is “ an extent not to be exceeded ; a limit *’ 
(Oxford, “ Measure,” noun 12, 13) ; and 

(3) to measure means ” to limit or restrict ” (Oxford, 
** Measure,” verb lb.). 

The putting of contradictory items next to each other with 
their supporting material would aid in the resolution of the con¬ 
flicts involved. This is true, primarily, merely because it would aid 
people to know, and to know very exactly, all of the conflets in 
the fields of their sp>ecialization and all of the published evidence, 
on both sides of the conflicts fiom which a wise resolution of the 
conflicts could be effected. But this is not the only aid which such 
placing of material would supply. The fact that such organization 

* Expositions, applicaition^ and proposed unplemeniations of the gestal 
philosophy of the writer have been presented in his papers cited in the Biblio¬ 
graphy at the end of the pretent paper. 
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of culture would aid in ite masurinv/tt would encourage the use 
of all of the mcan^ of unit-measurenient available In any fidd, and 
it would encourage the progressive renouncing of abstract 
theoretically consistent systems and the adopdon in their place of 
formulas of mutually restrained dements. And more specihcally, 
the organizatioii would progressively instruct man in the common 
aspects of the objects in the various parts of experience and 
hence in the remaining unlilie aspects for expression in restrained 
formulas. The organization would progresaivdy exclude from 
consideration superficialj really irrelevant, factors. But at the same 
time the irrationality of apace in which the organization occurs 
would encourage the recognition of pertinent conflicting empirical 
factors where they exist* 

As we have suggested, the putting of conflicting objects next 
to each other would aid in the resolution of cultural conflicts, but it 
would not do so automatically and so completely* Thus if one 
scholar daimed that the supporting material required a certain 
sclutian for a problem, others might not agree with him* Yet 
we should point out that if the proposed plan for organkadon 
were widely adopted, scientific writing would be prepared to fit 
into it and scholars would be trained to use it rapidly and 
efficiently* Presently the definiflon of the elements and the 
determination of the cclatioiishipfl in all scieiice would approach 
the clarity of that which is now characteristic of symbolic logic, 
and hence the possibility of disagreement among serious thinters 
would constantly decrease. A. N. Whitehead and Bertrand 
Russell in their Principia Mathematica (snd ed,, vol. i, p. xv, 
Cambridge University Press) write : 

t should be stated diat ft new and powerful raethijd in matbo. 

matical lo^rc has b&n imvonted hy Br H. M. Sheffer. This method 
ho^veve^, v^ould demand a complete rewriting of PHtKipia Motfttmatiea* 
We recotomeiid this task to Dr, bheHfcr^ since what haj been ao far 
publuhcd by him is scarcely aufficieni to enable others to tindcrtake 
the necessary nsconstrLtcticai.''^ 

When the clarity of all sciences approaches that which is now 
characteristic of symbolic logic, we may'hope that many dunters 
will be enabled sufficiently to realize where truth lies and will be 
sufficiently inspired with a disinterested love of truth to be willing 
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to honor their colleagues at their own expense as Whitehead and 
Russell have done in the above quotation. 

Fortunately the very electric machines which, as we shall 
see, must be employed to carry out the use of the gestalt (spatio- 
temporal) philosophy in the resolution of cultural conflicts^ 
themselves move in space and time and employ spatio-temporal 
concepts.* Thus the Hillyer Instruments {Scientific American, i86 : 
3, Mr. 195a, adv., p. 6) provide servo-mechanisms which ” are 
bred with computers, controls, and simulators to : program and 
re-program events ; perform continuous and discreet sampling ; 
control processes to speciheation ; [and] collect and reduce data 
to action.** All of these processes imply space and time. 

And also fortunately the means now being worked out for 
the improvement of scientific thought imply the gestalt (spatio- 
temporal) method of thought, and that thought may be symbo¬ 
lized and put upon the electric machines, thus making them 
more efficient. A number of scholars are now constructing 
methods of achieving accuracy in definition, at least to the point 
of diminishing returns. Thus they recognize that the defim^ons 
are not absolute, in conflict, but fade into each other in the 
ultimate spatio-temporal continuity or gestalt of experience * 

Other scholars arc constructing inter-linguistic scientific 
languages. The one in which the present writer is most 
interested is Semantography, by C. K. Bliss. It consists of a 
comprehensive system of pictographs which may be read by each 
person in his own language and so is universal. The present 
writer doubts that this system will ever become the basic language 
of any people. To be adequate for such a use it would require 
the addition of too vast a number of symbols to be used. It cannot 
be written fluently, and the combination of its basic parts into 
symbols and its symbols into sentences must always take time and 

• An introduction to ihc work of theie machines nuy be secured by 
reading the fallowing books and those referred to in their bibliographies. 
Berkeley, Edmund C., Giant Brains or Machirus That Tlunk (Wiley). 

Aiken, Howard H., ct al., Proetediuis of a Sjmposiwn on Large-Seals Digitd 
Calculating Maehitttry (Harvard). 

Hartree, Douglas R.. Calculalting Instruments and Machines (lUinois}. 

Murray, FrancisJ., The Theory ^ Mathematical Machines (King’s Crown). 


thought. It seems as if it will never be able to C3q>res5 the sub¬ 
jective, donnotadve, tenuous, iuspiring, or mystical aspects of 
thought. Yet although its symbols must became vast in uumber, 
they are composed of a feiw standard parts which can be recorded 
on electric machines and by them the parts can be combined 
into the special sets of the relatively few symbols needed for 
particular calculations, and then the symbols can be mani¬ 
pulated by the machines with great speed and hence efficiency* 
5o used for the expression of standardized, preeue and unemo- 
tionai material, it would be valuable in eflfectmg an increase in the 
precision of the material for the following reasons. It would lead 
the minds of men to concentrate upon the fundamental, universaJi, 
identifiable meanings in dicir languages. It would drop from 
thought the irrelevant irrationalitica of the spellings and gratn- 
mars of the various languages. It would enable men to think of 
their experience without prejudice, imemotionally. It would enable 
men to prepare the products of their qalcubtfng machines at 
one time for all mankind. It might come to be used also for other 
highly important, specialized, standlardised material, e.g,^ 
pbUoflophy, scientific reasoning, diplomacy and international 
military dispatches, 

Semantography can greatly increase its powers by the adop- 
tioii of the symbols in use in specialised sciences, in the above 
techniques of definition, in symbolic logic, in mathematics, and in 
-comparative grammar. For the last, Otto jesperson in his Analytic 
(Levin and Manksgaard, Copenhagen) has devised symbols 
to express ah of the essential interrelations of words and of their 
parts, generally in both advanced and primitive languages* (These 
-flhould be distinguished from the spsdjk interrelations of dements 
-to be listed on pages 15-16)* 

For the organization of culture it fa not enough to have at 
'Otters disposal the above symbok \ one must also use a correct logic* 
'Traditional inductive and deductive logic can be expressed 
symbolically and recorded on electric machines, but they are so 
:fonnal that they leave out the empirical mattir of experience and 
80 in themselves axe of slight usefulness* However, Martin 
Gardner Logic Machines," ScunlifK Anmkimf 186 : 3, Mr. 195^, 
-jjp* 6S-7 j) has assured us that machines have been set to employ 
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even traditicnaJ logic to solve oomplcs problenu in msurance 
and to set dcctronic computers. President James 0. Conant in 
his On Understanding Science (Yale) has listed the actual psycho¬ 
logical processes by which science docs its work of resolving con¬ 
flicts in thought. Because these processes do justice to the empirical 
matter of the gestalt of experience their aymboJiaation and recording 
upon electric machines would enable those machines to employ 
inductive reasoning much more efficiently than does the recording 
of the symbols of traditional logic, at least such recording alone - 
The present writer in his Lagie and Mental virhich he has 

arrangedforpubiicationby the Amerijcan Documentatiori Institute, 
initiates a revision of deductive logical forms which would enable 
them to do justice to the continuity [hence the empirical matter 
the gestalt ontology) of experience. These forms also could be 
recorded on the electric machines to enable them to save deductive 
symbols, when recorded, from being too abstract for valuable 
use* 

During the past century the sociologists and then the 
psydiologhts by exact discrimination, sampling, and the like, have 
to a high degree determined the generality of the stimuli in their 
investigations and experiments, but nof the generality of the 
stated or vaguely implied in those investigations and experiments.* 
This iact has kept these sciences from coming into accord with 
relativity, physics and with the gestalt philosophy of the present 
writer, and hence from achieving such refined truth as to make 
possible agreement among the workers in these fields. Conaequendy, 
a major need of the present hour is the conduct of the vast reacarch 
needed to determine the generality of the subjects in sociology 
and psychology and then in philosophy. To carry out this 
research with adequate speed, the use of electronic machines is 
obviously essential. When this has been done, cultural conflicts 
will (directly) be overcome, and, as a result, there will be a 

* for A detailed exf ositiua of die need for and the method of cfTcctin^ 
generalization in peyohoLogy comvlt i 

Hamraond, Kenneth R., ^'Relativity and RcpresentativiejicEJ,'^ fAiiaiv^jr 
e/ i8 t 3, July p. aoBf, Wilt isms and Wilkim, 

Bruna^jk, El, tttd Jitfirei/ntatipf Design ^ Dxfierimnits- ; 

California, 1947. . ■ ^ 
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sufHcient sdentific oonsec^us to mai^c posaible the construction of 
the Mastci' System of Classification to be advocated in the present 
paper as a means of still futhcr resolving cultural conflicts. 

On the wholCj thcrefortj we may anticipate that the machines 
to which in the remainder of this shall commit the 

resolution of cultural contiicts^ will constantly undertalce more and 
more aecdona of human thought and carry on their work with ever 
greater efficiency, 

11 , 

How shall we secure an adequate set of symbols for the 
proposed designation and organization of culture of such a vast 
extent as to cover all of culture and to do so in such detail as to 
be hdpful even to specialists in the various fields of learning ? 
We canj first of all, upon securing permission^ combine aU of 
the systems of library, sdentilic, abstracting and patent classifi,^ 
cations now in existence^ for instance i the Decimal, the Con- 
gressiona], the BibHogiaphic and the Colon Systems ; the Outline 
of Cultural Materials ; Ghemical Abstracts ; the Glassification of 
Patents; the Glassed Catalog of the Engineering Societies Library, 
the Ca talog of the Peabody Museum Library at Harvard Univer¬ 
sity. A scheme has recently been devised which aUows for g,6oo 
variations in types of clastification, (EvanSj Luther, H., “ Biblio¬ 
graphy by Co-operation,” BtiU* Msrf, Lib. 37, July, 1940, 

pp* 197-212], The use of such a scheme for the unification of 
all current systems of dassification would eiiable the valuable 
characteristics of each system to be preserved in that system even 
when they cannot also be spread over the other systems. The 
resulting comprehensive system would suggest how each of its 
systems should bo expanded to fulfil its possibilities in the 
overall scheme. Where two systems basically overlap, only the 
preferable one need be adopted In the comprehensive system^ 
thus greatly reducing Its bulk without reducing its comprehensive 
imlne, - Whiff? atiy final item, that is, one without distinctive 
> sub-heads, ttpresscs merely a relationship between two to fifteen 
other items, distinctive sub-heads need not be added. The 
elements which make up the item can be put on punch cards, stce 
t ape or motion pictures and their function in the precise location 
of supporting material without thereby cluttering up the master 
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system of classification. (For an exposition of the methods of 
using cards, tape and pictures, cf. Perry, James, W., “ New 
Horizons in Scientific Information Techniques,” Reme d$ U 
Documentation XVI (1949) Fasc. 3.) Indeed, the use of cards, tape 
or pictures could vastly expand the relationships which might be 
based upon the master system, but could do so without expanding 
the system itself at all, for even the simplest hand operated 
devices, such as the individual scholar could maintain in his own 
study, can use cards which can express conveniendy up to sixteen 
items. 

Obviously the present writer cannot in the present paper 
undertake the combination of all present systems of classification. 
He can only present the reasons for the urgent need, the great 
value, and the general method of doing so, and recommend that 
such organizations as the following undertake this work as their 
reasonable service to society in our age of supreme cultural 
conflict: The Committee on Organization of Information, the 
Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, the American 
Library Association, the American Documentation Institute, 
the International Federation of Library Associations, the Philosophy 
of Science Association, and the American Philosophical Associa¬ 
tion. But in the present paper the writer can, and so should, 
supply one illustration of how the proposed master system for the 
organization of culture can do justice to relationships by means of 
distinctive sub-heads. This he will do in the appended list of 
relationships between elements of experience. He will present 
as appropriate for listing in a printed book a mere dual 
rdationship ; but, as we have seen, relationships on cards^ tape 
and pictures may conveniently be composed of at least sixteen 
elements.' As his illustration he will provide merely a suggestive 
list of distinctive sub-heads for the relationship of literature to 
sociology, psychology, ethics, philosophy and religion, and rhetoric. 
They may in the master system be listed first under literature 
and then successive parts may be listed imder the appropriate 
other headings. 

The comprehensive system of classification, so far as we 
have as yet described it, is to. be developed from present systems, 
which deal at least essentially with elements of experience, and 
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from the Tthiwnsfiip^ between these dements^, These elements^ 
howevcrj have some asp^cti universally or largdy in comroon* 
The application of a few score of these aspects to the elemeuts of 
experience to which they are appropriate would enable the 
student himself to analyst the elements into extremely small 
particles* Tn such particlts any inherent conflicts would stand 
out with extreme daiity, and their supporting material could be 
precisely looked for and could be easily discovered by the use of 
tables of contents and indexes tB books and articles—increasingly 
so as books and artides were written to be useful to the 
comprehensive system of classifieadqn. Increasingly, almost 
automatically, the conflicting dements of the parddes would 
become mutually adjusted, restrained and measured to express 
the solution of the conflicts in restrained formulas—for such people 
as wish to arrive at truth* Or at the very least the material 
would suggest the precise experiments and studies upon which the 
desired formulas could progressively be constructed and thus meet 
the standard which we have named for philosophy and the 
sciences. 

Because the writer knows of no such list of the aspects of 
experience as he envisions, he has prcpai-ed one for the present 
paper. However, it will obviously not be possible for him in the 
present paper to list all of the aspects of experience nor even those 
which experimentation throug]^ the years will prove to be most 
valuable for breaking into particles of microscopic size the classes 
of objects given by our combined system of classification. At 
present we do not know even how those classes of objects will be 
defined. Therefore here we can present only a few aspects of 
experience Which seem to the present writer to be Important in 
themselves and illustrative of the different sorts which experiment 
through the years will include in a much larger list. We have 
not been able to find any perfectly satisfactory order in which to 
arrange the aspects. They have so many inter-rclationships that 
^ they are arranged to do justice to some of the relations, diey 
ignore others* But rarely would one need to use all of the aspects ; 
always they would be used singly; and therefore the order of 
arrangement of the aspects could have no influence upon their 
usefulness in granuiatitig the classes of objects to which applied, 
but only upon the ease of finding a desired aspect whose exacf 
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name is unknown, for those whose names are known could be- 
foimd in an alphabetical index to the systematic Ust, 

Finally, to bring out the conflicts which underlie human 
culture we have constructed a list of standards by which the truth 
or falsity of statements may be tested. Again, we do not claim 
to have presented all of those standards, and hence we must 
depend upon later exfwriment to complete our list. However,, 
we must remember that all irrationality is ultimately one as 
expressed in varioiis terms, and therefore that additional terms, 
will probably not reveal any irrationalility which, with sufficient 
ingenuity, could not have been disclosed by the use of some of the 
given terms. Perhaps we should here state that we do not mean 
that the master system of classiflcadon, even with these logical 
standards, will work automatically : that because one thinker 
claims that a given proposition violates a standard of thought, 
the author of the statement will immediately agree. But we do- 
mean that the use of those standards will still fiuther narrow the 
subject at any time imdcr discussion and will define with great 
clarity the essentials of the differences of opinion and the material 
by which they could be resolved in restrained formulas. Thus by 
the use of standards the resolution of ciJtural conflicts will receive 
its final and supreme aid toward the automatic functioning, 
toward which, as we have seen, the whole master system moves. 

A serious practical situation has always militated against the 
development of such a comprehensive and minute system of classifi¬ 
cation as the writer has proposed above : the fact that librarians 
do not need it and would have difficulty in using it. The library 
reader docs not need such a system to locate the books and articles 
which he needs. In fact, librarians now think that it is better for 
the reader to run over a rather wide range of books before settling 
down to a serious study of a few of them ; certainly to read the full 
text of any book and not be induced a priori to concentrate upon 
minute aspects of single sentences of it. But what is more impor¬ 
tant, every book covers a multitude of the symbols of the proposed 
minute system of classification. All of them could not be placed 
on appropriate books, and certainly no book could be shelved, in 
accord with all of them. These considerations, however, arc obvi¬ 
ously irrelevant to the need for and the practicality of a compre¬ 
hensive-minute system of symbols for the analysis of culture and 
4 
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.a resoJuticm of its ooirflicts^ librarians should look beyoud thdi 
traditional tasks and contribute their Ekill in classification to the 
constmetiojn of the proposed system“-as an essential public service 
in our age of cultural crisis* 

Indeed, the comprehensivo^detailcd systenj ’which we propose, 
because not limited to the needs cf marking and shelving books, 
would have this great advantage over all present library systems : 
it could list every item of experience under all appropriate headings, 
not merely under one or a few arbitrarily chosen ones, thus hiding 
the item from people ’who approach it from other standpoints 
*and suggesting an unjustified special interpretation of it, — for 
instance, the placing of psychology under or next to biology rather 
than under or next to philosophy, or ciVa uersa. 

But, we must frnally ask, would not the proposed master system 
he too voluimnous for publication and too unwicldLy for use? The 
largest indrviduaJ, system of clarification ’which has been constructed 
to the present time is the Dewey Deeimal ClassiJkaiioTi (14th cdn., 
Toh j, Forest Press)- It employs xQ 6 q pages for listing items, the 
average page, we estimate, carrying 60 items ; thus the volume 
contains approodmately 112,000 items. Let us suppose that the 
number of items in the proposed master system which are 
oonecTned essentially with the eltmenis of culture, after duplications 
and mere relationships had been eliminated and d^ciencieB 
had been filled out, would be five times that number, that 
is, 560,000 items on 9,300 pages. Let ua consider first the 
poasibilLties of the simplest hand-operated devices* As we 
have seen, these devices can express the above items taken from 

(560,000)^" 

two to sixteen at a time* That means; ■-^ 

I* 2_15.16 

c. 5X^0^*, Now let us suppose that two additional pages are 
devoted to 120 items which express tispects of experience, and two 
page^ are devoted to i ao items which express the standards fif 
validi^ Jot human thoughif thus supplying us with 240 items on four 
pagQ. These items would be for the free use of scholars with 
regard to the above itema expressing elements of experience and 
their rdatibnships. The terms for aspects and standards should 
not be merely added to the foregomg items for elements and 
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rcJationahips in order to express the analytical power of our maater 
flystem, but should be muUtplifd by thon. Thus we arrive at tb* 
following formula for the size and consequent povfCr of our majtor 
(560,000)^* 

Bystem I 240 -^—=c. t200Xio^^ 

1.2. . .15.16 

What does thii formula mean ? In all probability there are 
not in the nnivcrse so many particles as this formula represents^ 
and a f^irtiori not so many classes which man will need to study 
in hU experience of composite objects, their relations, aspects and 
Standards. 

So much, then, for the posaibilities of the simpleat hand 
operated devices. But monographs, as yet not published: (ij 
Development Program for Machine Indexing,"’ by J.W. Perry, 
and (a) “Applicability of Newer Electroidc Techniques to Infor¬ 
mation Searching,” by P R- Bagley and J.W. Perry, both writers 
at the Massaciiusetts Institute of Technology, describe electronic 
machines being developed there appropriate for institutions to 
install. These machines employ magnetized spots on steel tape, 
which can search S,0o0 documexits a minute. But much more 
important, the machines can search for specific points under 
their generic tenninologie5, thus malting dear the meanings of 
the specific points {i, p* 19), for instance, realism under mediaeval 
rubrics as web as realism under modern ones. Items may be 
grouped “ as to the general type, that is, whether a substance, a 
process, an attribute, a mathematically defined concept* etc*" 
(i, p. 3), The machines “ can show the interactions between 
several entities, th^ attributes, other attendant circumstances, 
ind effects” {i, p-4). Thus they can do foil justice to the 
implications of the doctrine of relativity; of the BruruwiclK- 
Hammond conception of psychology as systematic muIti-variatiQn 
in a “ carefoUy designed universe of conditious ’* (c/* Hammond, 
K.R* **Rdafivity and Representativenesa.’* Philosophy of Satnett 
July 1951, pp. 203-217) ; of the interactive gestalt philosophy 
of the present writer j anj of the comprehensive logic which 
preceded our modem split between iu deductive and inductive 
forms and a preference in practice for the latter* Grammatica 
relations can be indicated by verbal endings, as in Latin, as 
Opposed to their mdication by the uncertain word order of 
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English (i^ p, 33). Mathematical earrelatians i£ia.y indUcated 
by the etdployment of statistical analysis (3^p- t^). The material 
corresponding to all of the ciittiia on the tape may be sought for 
or only some of it, in whatever complicated pattern may be 
demanded by the problem under consideration {2, p. 5). Frt» 
qucntly used machine settings could be kept in readily available 
form as a file of punched cards.” (s, p. io), Even present machines 
print lists of the document numbers which supply all of the 
information available for the solution of the problem under 
consideration ; but contemplated machine would produce photo¬ 
graphic reproductions of filmed documents (or parts of them) 
which are needed* so that the searcher would have before him 
only that material which would be most relevant to tlie solution 
of his problem (a* p. g ; i* p. 10). 

The powers of such a machine can scarcely be estimated : 
they arc virtually unlimited* The>' enable the machine to employ 
all of the items of the proposed master system of dassificatioii 
and to note vastly many more constituents of human experience 
which* explicitly or implicitly* have been recorded in human 
culture. They can bring these ccnatitqents to bear upon the 
analysis, the definition, the restraint in fomiulaa* and hence (as we 
have seen) upon the solution* of any current cultural problem* and 
the resulting progressive achicvancnt of a common culture. Man 
may freely proceed with the progressive coiutrucdon of a culture 
with its conflicts resolved because nature has provided that the 
very means of doing so are essentially mere headings* unrestricted 
in numbt^, which can never take sides in any dispute* and thus 
they may serve to the end of time the cultural freedom of every 
dtizen of the democracies of the world, 

PROPOSED MASTER SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION 
(IN PART). 

Ihtroduction : Naub or Item : LisnARY* Element* Relatiom, 
Aspect ano Judoment Desionations, 

I Elements ^ from current systems, 

II Relation —■ illustration of distberive sub-heads. 

Literature; 

Sociology^—^:oiiditions in life of writer ; condition^ in con* 
temporary society ; effects on other writers ; effects on 
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social reform ; adequacy of description of social and 
cultural scene ; adequacy of description of conflicts— 
family, neighbourhood, friends, social class, classes, 
occupational group. 

Psychology—effect of psychology of writer; adequacy of 
description of motives ; adequacy of description of 
psychological problems : personality conflicts, effects of 
environments, feeling of inferiority, self-pity, introver¬ 
sion, loneliness, sympathy, extraversion, ambition, 
effects of subconscious effects on reader — emotions, 
personality. 

Ethics — evaluation of characters by each other ; evalua¬ 
tion of characters by author — verbally or by fates 
assigned ; attitude of author to man — sentimental, 
detached, misanthropic, pessimistic, heroic. 

Philosophy and Religion — attitude of author to man*s 
relation to the universe, to his earthly fate, to conflict, 
suffering, death, sin, moral development, redemption, 
vindication, worth, responsibility, purpose, destiny. 

Rhetoric — selection as an example of its type, similarity 
to works by same author; by other authors ; 
diversion from monotony and problems of real life ; 
characters—vividness, consistency, development; setting 
and preconditions ; plot — validity, structure, episodes, 
continuity; means of conveying information ; use of 
sounds, pictures, rhythm; choice of words, denotation 
and connotation ; sentiments, moods, humor. 

Ill Aspects — to reduce size of elements, not to pass judgment. 

Deflnitions, restrictions, exclusions, amount, time, place, 
language. 

Methods of Production — material, p>sychoIogical, rational, 
aesthetic, moral. 

History—data, equipment, leaders, institutions, theories, 
popular experience. 

Methods of Analysis—elements, properties, defective forms. 

Internal ; Relationships—spatial, ' structural, temporal 
processes, causaL 
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Envircrtiniciit—physical* p^ycholo^calj thccnedcal* causal. 
External Relationships — impHcatioiiSj, coiacinrcaces* struc¬ 
tural movements, processing, effects, functions, appli¬ 
cations, purposes, techniques, pragmatic judgments. 
Meanings, logical judgments, aesthetic judgments, moral 
judgments, unsolved problems, deductive research, 
inductive research, systemization. 

IV Standards—for judgment to reveal conflicting opinions. 

Sociological —■ pertinent conditioiflng, education, relations 
to other bcHefe of writer, ojganiaations, society how 
supported, government, freedom of research, methods 
of research, methods of communication, influence. 
Psychological'—intuition versus expheation, concentration 
versus range, subjectivity versus objectivity, sensitivity- 
physical, social, attitude to contending views, nature of 
communication, required gronnds of agreement j objec¬ 
tives, claimed advantages, range of appeal, extraneous 
incentives, validation of emotions — anger, ridicule, 
irony, domination, humor. 

Logical—knowledge of exact contention and application, 
errors of facta, facts ignored, justified abstraction, 
organization — significant bases, exclusive equals, 
inclusive sums sums of equals, arrangement—‘accepted, 
defined, inferred; contmuity—explidt, implicit, formal 
standards :—especially Creighton, J*E., and Smart, 
H.R* An Intrjdiaiiny Logu, Sth Ed., Macmillan : deduc¬ 
tive fallacies, pp. 19^223, inductive fallacies, pp. 344- 
362 ; and Reichenbach, Hano, EirntnU fymhoUc 
Logi^i Macmillam 
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ON THE FUTURE WORK FOR THE 
COMPARISON OF CLASSIFICATIONS 

F. DONKXR DUYVTS 


A quarter of a century is rather a long period of creative 
“Work in a man^s life, it is not an important period in the course of 
^constructive activity of a collectivity. It is the more amazing how 
iti this short time the science of the book and its use have grqwn 
in India to a level which made that the voice of India penetrated 
through the whole world of librarianghip and that the old Eastern 
wisdom gave a rejuvenating impulse to those who arc in the service 
K)f disseminating knowledge and proimotlng intellectual co-operation* 

This silver period of the Madras library Association reflects 
the purity of the Eastern standard raetal and the clearness and 
depth of Eastern thought which has so much imprssed the Western 
searcher trying to establish a science of systematisation- 

The confrontation of the results of Eastern and Western 
Tesearch on the philosophy of classification leads to the discovery 
that notwithstanding differences in expression of thought there is 
^ strong rdadonship between concepts and logical constructions 
developed on both sid^- 

Just in the cases where analogy if not identity of such concepts 
-or construcdoijs of the two so different origins are evident, it may 
be assumed that they are based on objective truths:, in so far as 
-objectivity id human science is possible. 

Eanganathan and his collaborators as well as the under- 
-sigjned and other Europeans working together have started by 
making an analysis of the document and tried to synthesize the 
-elements resulting from the anal^'sis to a system showing hierarchical 
.and logical order. 

The activity of the first group leads to the development of the 
colon classification, the search of the other one to the establishment 
of a complex of rules serving to evolve the Universal Decimal 
Classification to an imprcft'ed system which fulfils some practical 
logical requirements. 
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As fundamental schemes for this latter work should be chosen 
the scheme of hierarchical reladonships in dassiBcadon and the 
scheme of categories resulting from the analysis of a document. 

As an example the schemes serving as a tool for development 
and evolution of the UDG are given as annexes.* 

It is obvious that such schemes are susceptible to modification 
as well as to the terminology used as to the arrangement of the 
various elements. 

For example, the terms “contents" and “containant"may be 
replaced by “intiinsio factors” and “extrinsic factors” by “essence” 
and “ form ” by “ inner characteristics ” and “ outward appear¬ 
ances ■^Vhatever terminology is used the jiodons covered by this 
terminology remain the same. 

Ifj however, abstain from considering the terminology, it 
appears that the cssendaL features of the elements resulting from 
the analysis arc not so very different in schemes developed by 
various authors. But it is worth while to put them side by side. 

In so fat as the results of the analysis made by various groups 
of workers correspond with one another we have an objective 
indication that the conclusions of the investigatiDns made inde¬ 
pendently from one another are reliable.* 

In so far as they differ and sometimes show differencea in 
principle there ^ould be a warning that perhaps we are on the 
wrong track. 

If we try in a co-operative spirit to find out the analogies and 
the differences in eristiag schemes it may foe a long but a sure way 
to come to positive result^. It is in this spirit that the International 
Federation for Documen^tion wanted to cstabliah a conitnUtee 
dealing with the comparison of classifications. 

I am glad that our admirable friend Ranganathan haa accepted 
to lead this perhaps most difficult aefirity of the International 
Federation for Documentation, the work for general and 
comparative dassification, and I am not less glad that this work b 

t mi wniAwhat Dthot form they are tv be fiitifld in “ F. Douker Djyvi3> 
The UDC ^ Whatit h and what it is nvV’ nf XVHl (1351) 

fasc. a pages gg-JOS^ 
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morally supported by the orgariiiations of our ftiends and colleagues 
in India of’^Mdi the present jubilating association is such a valuable 
CKample. 

I wish fuU success to this attempt to improve mutual inter- 
national understanding. 
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ANNEXURE I 


Relationships in classification : 

SuPER-ORDlNATtON : 

Preceding symbol X in case symbols for common features or 
points of view arc used. 

Addition : 

Symbol for direct connexion/i symbol for indirect connexion 
Coordination : 

Usual symbol: and any other symbol except X and [ } 
Subordination of classes : 

Any symbol except : and X 

In the case of using divisions of main tables (primary objects) 

[ ] are used as symbol for subordination 

Subordination of individuals : 

By name ; 

Symbols A/Z 
By individual indication ; 

Symbols : Individual numbers or other symbols. 
Intercalation : 

Interposition of a homological chain in a chain appertaining 
to another category so that it is subordinated to the hrst part of 
the other chain and super-ordinated to the second part of the other 
chain. 
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DR. RANGANATHAN AND THE STUDY OF 
CLASSIFICATION 

J. MILLS 

The British student of classiftcatioiij if preparing for the 
examinations of the Library Association, is required to study five 
systems of classification. The Colon Classification is not among 
them. But to attempt to study classification today without referring 
to the teachings of Dn Ranganathan wotiid be a difficult, if not 
abortive, task* 

The pioneer in the teaching of classification in Britain was 
Berwick Sayers. His text-books* stiJl widely used, reflect the 
thcorizitig on ' natural order ^ which distinguished earlier writers 
like Richardson rather thau the more empirical approach of, 
say, Wyndham Hulme, The two approaches are also apparent 
in America—the latter in the development of the Library 
of Congress classification and fn such text-books as Marga¬ 
ret Maim*s* the former in the formidable investigations of Bliss, 
who appears to have waged a solitary battle against the evident 
preference of American librarians for the dictionary catalogue 
and their scepticism regarding the possibilities of detailed, 
systematic order {reflected notably in Grace KeUcy’^s earlier 
work). 

In Britain, the teaching of clasEification has sometimes tended 
to dwell over much on the processes of logical division and on the 
** Conflict " betw^cen knowledge classification* book dasalfication, 
based on the assumption that recorded knowledge is somehow 
.quite a different thing from (unrecorded) knowledge. One 
merit of Dr, Ranganathan^s work is that it diverted attention 
itom this rather barren controversy by concentrating on such 
problems as hospitality and development in book classifications* 
Bliss, in his theoretical work, has pointed out how complex 
and variable is scientific (and thus book) classification compared 
with the relatively simple schematic requirements of logical 
division* But whereas, for Bliss, this implied overlagging classes 
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and the extensive provision of alternative placings, Ranganathan 
has a rather simpler solution — that of a single ‘ preferred order. 
Nevertheless he docs face the problem, and its implications for 
book classification arc nowhere seen more clearly than m the 
Colon Qassification, in which the mechanical processes undcrlymg 
the construction of a book classification arc shown for all to see. 

It is this that makes it such a valuable instrument in the teaching 

%’hc questions a student must ask himself when constructing 

classifications of any subject arc : i • u material 

What arc the main categories into which the maten 

faUs ? - in Ranganathan’s terms, what are the facets of 

e.g., in compiUng a schedule for psycholo^ two 

•^rson or group concerned’ and • psychotopcal P«.bl^ 

apparent. This gives the lelevant charactensucs of dtvtsion to be 

used — Entity and Problem. ^ 

(a) In what order shall these categones p ? 

classifiition U a rmtd »r<i.r and the 

classification must be reduced to this order. So, shaU boob on 
psychological problems («.«., Personahty. Sensation) " 

foUow boob on the entities concerned («.g., mfanu, soaal 8ro“t»^ 
One answer, to this is that the last catt^ory such as 
trails in infants ” are best coUected 

or group concerned” ; then this would be the Imt «“S°^ “ 
seriS orL. Although this is a fundainent^ questmn P^enc 
classification, the enumerauve classification are J'P” 8^ 
unhelpful in their answers. A glaring example (one of many) is 
found in the Class gaS - Legislation' of the 
Of the two main categories < Legmlative Systems 
there is no provision for coUectmg compound subjects («.«., 
Procedure in the House of Commons) .md« the ^ 

concerned (here, the British system) whidi woidd ^‘y- 
most helpful arrangement. In the 

problem is answered expUcitly in each class by the order of facets 

in the facet fonnula. askance in this problem 

But this docs not complete the assistance ^ y 

given W ^ganathan. who also provides another 

C ordering of aU facet formulae, based on the theo^ 

iiy facet, b whatever subject, can be confidered a mamfestauon 
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of one of five basic kineb^ displaying the coacept either of Timej 
Space, Energy^* Matter or Personality^ If tills order (of inuT-easing 
comretsmss, from time to personality) b followed, and if in the case 
of compound subjects the more concrete category is the dominant 
one the ojie under which the compound subjects are collected) 
then a helpful order will be achieved. 

This formula is not only a useful standard by which a student 
can measure the treatment of a subject in other schemes but it 
affords a principle by which the placing of books w^hin these 
schemes can be made simple and more consisteut and such codes 
as Merriirs made to some extent superfluous. When measured 
against the complexities of subject material to be found in books 
such a formula may seem to over-simplify the problems involved. 
But it has pixjved very jfhiitful in many ca$ea and its use with the 
D.C* by the British Nadonal Bibliography has resulted in a conaia- 
tency which might otherwise have proved very difficult. 

(3) In what order arc the sub-classes ’ivithiu a category to 
go, what is to be the order of the foci iu the facet ? Logical 
division gives no guidance here, being concerned only with the 
establishment of the different kinds of a thing, not the rdative 
order of those kinds in an array. The Helpful Order? of Kanga-^ 
nathau again provide a valuable standard by which a student 
can examiue existiug schemes or conamict new ones. 

(4) How is the problem of relativity in classification to be 
solved, j.e., how to provide for diflerent needs and circumstances ? 
Blissb solution is to provide alternative pladngs and treatmeiita. 
Kanganathan^s solution is to make the alphabetic subject-index 
to the classified catalogue display all those aspects not displayed 
by the single preferred order of the classificationt His emphasis 
on the vital functions of this index is a valuable one for cataloguing 
students, especially when wc remember the deplorable practice 
of many libraries of providing a ejassifled catalogue and not pro^ 
vi(dng an index to it, merely relying on the inadequate printed 
index to the general schedules. 

The economy in indlexing effected by chain procedure is 
not a new dlacovery ^ the heavy type used in the Relative 
Index to the D.C.. for all subjects further sub-divided in the sche¬ 
dules implied much the same principle. But Ranganathan’s 
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systematic method of achieving such index entries (and also 
subject headings for a dictionary catalogue) should now be an 
important element in the training of a subject-catalogue. It does 
not dispense with flair — the subtleties of language and the- 
illogicalities of subordination in classification schemes makes this 
still a desirable attribute of cataloguers. But chain procediire 
minimizes the need. An appreciation of the significant part played 
by some of Ranganathan*s teachings in the education of classifiers 
and cataloguers should not omit to mention the strong light 
that he has shed on the problems of notation. Twenty years ago- 
die accepted view of rotation was stiU that of a mechanical auxiliary 
to a book classification of about the same importance as, say, its 
gencralia class. That we have to-day a clearer awareness which, 
has not merely shown how a notation can act as a strait-Jacke. 
in the de\'elopmcnt of a scheme but also how this threat can be 
met by faceted notation, octave device and unscheduled mnemonics. 

But the influence of Dr. I^anganathan on the study of classifi¬ 
cation and cataloguing is more than the result of tireless investi¬ 
gation of, and prolific invention of solutions to, the complex pro¬ 
blems associated with the subject; it springs also from his clear 
awareness of its proper relations to the rest of the librarian’s studies- 
and to the bold and graphic language which reflects so happily his^ 
own infectious enthusiasm. 


THE WIDER USES OF LIBRARY 
CLASSIFICATION 

BERNARD I. PALMER 


It 13 an indisputable fact that the preponderance of numbers 
of people engaged in public library work over those engaged in 
all other kinds of libraries during the formative period of library 
techniques has led to the public librarians’ outlook being adopted 
as tJiat general to the profession- The fact that the public library 
was itself in swaddling clothes at the period of the evolution of 
techniques hag left ua today Viith a number of rather prirnitive 
tools and attitudes with which to deal with a mudr more cornplex 
problem* 

Probably the most notable phenomenon in the library world 
in the second quarter of the twentieth century has been the emer¬ 
gence in considerable numbers first of research librarians and, 
latterly, of industrial librarians. These have been recruited in 
part firom the ranks of Hhrarians, in part from scientists, and in 
part (especially during World War XJ, a great forcing period) 
from educated refugees seeking asylum. The combined experience 
■of these trained and untrained persons in dealing with the problems 
of a library service, whose mt^or task Is the provision of a specialised 
■counterpart of w^hat the public librarian calls ** the readers advisory 
service,” has led to a roexaminatioii of the accepted techniques 
of librarianship, and their utility has been ihc subject of much 
questioning* 

Simultaneously, the growth of the many libraries founded 
in the nineteenth century has, in accordance with Kajiganathan^s 
fifth Lavi^,'led to enormous accumulaticins of books whose catalogues 
(produced in accordance with codes designed in the “ primitive ” 
period) have assumed nightmare proportions. The maintenance 
of these catalogues has become a problem of major importance. 

Library GlasjificatioUj which can truly he said to have begun 
with Dewey, was first seen as a practical method for grouping books 


1, TUnsaD^ttiui, S* R* Five tawa of library science, Madras L A* 1931. 
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on the shelves, but the shrewd man of Lake Placid soon saw other 
potentialities when he suggested its use for the construction of 
cataloguesFrom this seed sprang the plant we call the classified 
catalogue, a plant which is reaching maturity as is evidenced by 
the recent appearance of the British National Bibliography. 

We begin now to see that the problems of classification of the 
special and industrial library arc different both in degree and 
kind from those of the small town public library. We also begin 
to see that whereas the experience of the former can help the 
latter, the latter has litttle to show the emergent special library. 
This topic has been considered in relation to under service in a 
recent monograph published in Britain.* It falls to the present 
writer to consider it here in relation to classification. 

We can, at this stage, distinguish three spheres of actirity 
in which library classification can be utilised, in ascending impor¬ 
tance in their value to the librarian : 

1. The maintenance of order among books on shelves, (and 
fugitive material in vertical files). 

2. The systematic organisation of recorded information 
through the classified catalogue (which is not merely the 
provision of systematic arrangement, but of alphabetical 
arrangement where this is most helpful— several classified 
catalogues in fact!) 

3. Reference service, x.«., in analysing the exact nature of a 
request for information. 

In the United States discussion of classification tends to 
centre around the first of these activities. The predoaninance of 
the dictionary form of catalogue tends to restrict the use of classifi¬ 
cation to the arrangement of books on the shelves, which docs not 
call for a high degree of differentiation between subjects in the 
smaller public library ; but which calls for unattractively long 
class marks in large libraries. Discussion therefore seems to 


2. Dewey, Mdvil. Decimal claaiiication 14th ed. Introduction. New 
York, Forest Prcfs, 194a. 

3. Focketr, D. J. AsBistancc to readers in leading libraries. London, 
Clarke, 1952. 
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polarise around the inadequacy of clas&ificatioii for the discovery 
of the full rfisourccs of the library in any subject, and its inaufRciency, 
for notational reasons, for ordering lai:ge collections of books* 
The first gives rise to studies such as Kelley^s*, and the second to 
repudiation of dassiBcation as a bibliogiaphicai tool. 

In Great Britain, where die classified catalogue has been 
tried out with varying degrees of success and enthusiasm, eulmi* 
nating In the BNB, glimpses are caught of the greater value of 
classification as a bibliographical tooL There is greater recog¬ 
nition in this country that library classification (I'.f., systematic 
order) does not stand by itself, but is part of a greater whole which 
may be described as the organization of knowledge] and for which 
the name of ^‘Applied Systematica " has been suggested by Vickery 
of the ICI Butterwick* To organiae adequately a collection 
of recorded information* a catalogue of two parta ia required. 

I. A systematic part, which sets out knowledge in a aeries 
of common relations which subordinate the parts to the 
whole, and arranges the various facets of a part in a pre- 
dctcmimcd order* 

2* An alphabetical part* which classifies ” items in alpha¬ 
betical order of their authors or originators, by their 
distinctive titles in the same order ; and subjects by their 
common names* ^ showing each in its specific relations 
and coUecting undef one heading the disfiibuted iacets 
which may be scattered up and down the systematic part. 

Examples of (Hjinbuied facsts edkcttd in nlpkahlk stcUm. 

(0 

Cereals : Agriculture 633.1 

Cereals : Agriculture 1 Economics 338, 1 73 1 

Cereals : Cookery 641*631 

Cereals : Food processing 664.7 

< 2 ) 

Human figure : Drawing 743.4 
Human figure : Faintiug 757 


j|, Kelley, G. O. TJie clasiitication of boois. N. Y,, H. W. Wilson* 
’ 337 * 
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Human figure: Photography 779.611 ^ 

Human figure : Representational art 704.942 
Human figure : Sculpture 731.73a 
Of the third use of classification, in reference service, little 
has been written and even less understood (save intuitively by the 
best librarians) anywhere in the world. Ranganathan has drawn 
attention to it,® and it is suggested by Foskett,® and hinted at by 
Kelley Yet this is probably the most valuable use of classification. 

If one may be pardoned a military analogy, the first and second 
uses of classification arc like the supply lines of an army, whilst 
the third is the fighting arm. In the attack on ignorance (in its 
widest sense, including the satisfaction of active enquiry), the 
classificatory approach is the most patent weapon. As an example, 
let us postulate an enquiry phrased as “ Have you any infonnation 
on diseases of plants ?** Our first question should be ** Are you 
interested in diseases of plants generally, or in diseases of a specific 
plant ? ” If the answer indicates the first, we should proceed 
to discover whether any special disease is the focus of interest. If 
the answer indicates the second we should ascertain the plant 
which is the subject of the enquiry, and subsequently the particular 
disease. Perhaps the enquiry would resolve itself into a request 
for information on fungoid diseases of tomatoes. 

By intelligent use of the classification scheme we should 
now be able to trace any relevant material; (i) Under tomatoes 
and its sub-division diseases ; (2) If unavailing, under the general 
heading diseases of plants ; (3) If still without success, under 
general works on fruits ; (4) Finally under general works on 
horticulture. This systematic approach, made possible by the 
use of classification, ensures that we look at various sources accord-, 
ing to their degree of appropriateness. It is eflScient. ; - 

Obviously the efficiency of the method turns upon the standard 
of efficiency of the classification scheme used to organise the 

5. Ranganathan, S. R. Clatsification and coimnunicatioo. Delhi, Univ. 

Press, 1951. . 

6. Foikett, D. J. op\ cit* 

7. Kelley, G. O. The classification of books in retrospect and in pros¬ 
pect: a tool and a diacipline (in RaodaU, Wm. ed. The acquisition and cats- 
loguing of books. Chicago Univ. Press, 1940). 
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resourcts of the Ubraiy both in regard to shelf-order and the 
catalogue. Since a higher degree of cfBdency is required firom a 
classificadon scheme for the cataloguing and reference service 
activities than for merely arranging books on shelves^ our judgment, 
of the efificicncy of a dassihcation should turn upon its effectiveness 
for these purposes rather than for its convenience for shelving boaks, 

Unfortunatelyi most criticisiii of classification schemes (as 
hag been pointed out ) turns upon their convenience for shelving 
boohs* and not ordering Jtnowlcdge. The writer would suggest 
that thb is a pointless procedure at this juncture in library develop¬ 
ment. We should e;xamine classtfication schemes from the view 
point of their sphere of greater value, leaving the sphere of less 
value to take care of itself xA,fler all, the greater includes the lesser. 

. Classificatiou schemes should be examined* therefore, to sec 
the extent to which they meet the following rcqujrenacnts, 

T» Exhaustiveness ^ both actual and 'pot™tial* 

2* Co-extensiveness of notation with the specific subject of 
the item to be classified. 

3. The display of inter-relations between subjects 'normally 
conceived as separate but uniquely revealed as connected 
by a thinker of originality. 

4. Reflection of these points in notation. 

5. Ability of resultant class-mark to be analysed on the 

chain procedure ” in an alphabetical sequence. 

I, ExHAumvENESs.—No classification scheme which seta out 
to enumerate specific subjects can possibly hat all existing aspects 
at the time of compilation, let alone those yet to come. This was 
early recognised in connection with temporal and geographical 
sub-division, and Decimal Glassification recoguised this by making 
its geographical tables applicable throughout the scheme. Subae^ 
quent schemes have adopted this principle to a major or minor 
degree for space and time. Only Ranganathan in his Colon 
Classification, and now TJIXJ.* in its new Metallurgy schedules 
have attempted to give this facility in respect of other facets. Only 
the Colon Classification has made this principle* of rqccting 
enumeration of specific subjects in favour of the naming of consti¬ 
tuent elements* the cornerstone of its construction^ 
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2. Coextensiveness. —This depends upon the foregoing: if a 
classification is not completely exhaustive, its -notation cannot 
reflect completely every subject: new ones can hardly be accom¬ 
modated even. Notation requires to be related to constituent 
elements, and built together, by means of indicator symbols to 
give meaning to each group of digits {cf. the symbol ,09 as one 
means of use for grafting geographical numbers in D.C.) 

3. Display of inter-relations. —It is increasingly found by 
research workers that one field of human activity illuminates 
another (cf. psychology and religion), or that a tool devised by 
one discipline may be used by another {e.g.y statistics in biology, 
or sociology') or that one activity affects another (#.g., bibliotherapy). 
A classification scheme which fails to recognise this, fails altogether 
is the modem world. At a late stage, D.G., introduced 0001 to 
show such relations, and UDC. has its own relational sign (the 
colon). Again, Ranganathan’s scheme (having the advantage 
of late entry) makes provision for these phase-relations (as he calls 
them) as a major feature. 

4. Reflection in notation. —An enumeradve scheme cannot 
show in its notation the results of its exhaustiveness, since it lacks 
that quality. By use of 0001, some sort of number can sometimes 
be built, and, by use of 09, time and space can be fairly exhaustively 
shown in D.C. But at what cost in digits, and clumsy, construc¬ 
tion I BNB. has shown a method of further sub-dividing D.C. 
numbers alphabetically, by the introduction of the sign [i]. Bliss 
is inclined to give up the struggle early; when faced with the 
choice between long class marks with co-extensiveness, and short 
numbers with approximate identification, he opts for short numbers. 
It seems to reveal an approach to classification which has petrified 
in the primary (or “ books-on-shelves ”) stage. The only form 
of notation which can hope to keep pace with modem knowledge 
is one which is keyed to fundamental constituents of specific subjects, 
which is provided with accretive symbols for number-building to 
meet each specific subject as it arises, which can expand illimitably 
both vertically and horizontally to meet growth in knowledge by 
sub-division of exbting subjects and discovery of new co-equal ones, 
and which can provide for the interlinking of. hitherto totally 
unrelated sphere of activity. Again, although vestiges of these 
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attributes arc to be found in D.C., UDC., Bliss and even Brown 
as arbitrary ancillaries to the enumerated schedules, they arc 
recognised and consistently used only in Colon. 

5. Analysis in an alphabetical sEQ,UENaE. —In theory, the 
successive digits in a class mark read from left to right lead us by 
gradual steps fiom the general to the specific, with no jumps or omis¬ 
sions. This, to be quite accurate, demands co-cxtcnsivcncss of class- 
mark and specific subject. Reference has only to be made to the 
•catalogue of practically any library to show how seldom this ideal is 
realised. Yet it is of vital importance if we arc to organise know¬ 
ledge in our cataloguers’ in a systematic manner, and not haphazardly 
according to the cataloguers* flair, and even more, if our reference 
service is to be efficient, both in saving time and producing all the 
goods, and not only part of them. 

The compilation of the alphabetical subject index of a classified 
•catalogue should exactly reverse the process of the systematic part, 
bcgiiming by indexing the end digit first, and proceeding from 
right to left, digit-by-digit, until the whole content of the class mark 
has been indexed. Only thus can we ensure that at whatever 
level the enquirer starts, he can be referred to the appropriate 
part of the systematic section of the catalogue, where the systematic 
order (carefully signposted by features as in BNB.) itself guides 
him downwards to his more specific subject or upwards to the 
more general dne he requires. Only a properly articulated scheme 
of classification can do this unerringly, allowing each distributed 
facet to be shown in its proper context automatically, without 
some ” prodding ” from the cataloguer. It is doubtful whether 
any scheme yet exists which is perfected to this extent. Yet in 
Oreat Britain the enormous efficiency of the classified catalogue 
has been demonstrated in many fine examples, all of which are 
keyed to the unsatisfactory Decimal aassification. The efficiency 
of a.classified catalogue, and of the classificatory approach in 
reference service, is conditioned by the efficiency of the scheme 
employed. Even with D.C. excellent work has been done, at 
some cost; but how much better would our tools be if we had a 
scheme which was nearer to our true needs ! 

To leave this,subject at this point would be to diagnose a 
complaint and bfler no cure: hardly a valuable contribution. 
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What is needed now is a new classification scheme, not because 
Bliss has made an inadequate map of knowledge, but because it is a 
map that is fadling out of date. Not because L.C. has been unable 
to accommodate new subjects, but because at the present pace hi 
the growth of knowledge it becomes increasingly irksome and 
delaying to be compelled to refer decisions as to placing of men 
subjects to a central authority. Not because U 0 C-, cannot 
sonuhow show relationships between our area of knowledge and 
another, but because it does so clumsily, and with a prodigal 
expenditure of notation. 

What then is needed? An analytico-synthetic scheme of 
classification which recognises an adequate number of main classes, 
not squeezing them all into 9 or 26 accoiding to the digits available 
in an established series ; wliich shows sub-di\isions of these main 
classes divided into the major facets relating to the fundamental 
groupings, Pci-sonality, Matter, Energy, Space and Time which 
permits of phase relationships being built up in a clear and recog¬ 
nisable manner ; which has a notation reflecting faitlifully and 
economically all of these features ; and whicli gives the maximum 
autonomy to the classifiers and cataloguers in their daily work. 


Where is such a scheme to be found? The only one which 
makes any pretence at meeting most, if not all of these demands is 
the Colon classification of S.R. Ranganathan. How far it would 
satisfy our needs is a matter for investigation. So far as the present 
writer knows, the scheme is in use in a handful of libraries in India, 
whilst only partial use has been made of it outside that country. 
Mr. Foskett, of the Metal Box Company, England, has used the 
method to his own great satisfaction for his files, and a lead rcscarcli 
organisation in U.SA., employs it with. In each the 
of knowledge concerned is a quite small one — packaging ^d lead 
metallurgy but the system has proved equal to the intensive 
demands made upon it. The autonomy given to the user of the 
scheme is such as to ensure that expansion takes place fully where 


it is needed and only where it is needed. 

The prototype of any piece of apparatus is, however, at best 
to some d^ experimental. As successive ideas occur to the 
designer he can graft them on, but those who come after him m ^e 
field can utiUse the lessons to be dra%vn from his after-thoughts 
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and design an apparatus that incorporates in. its basic structure 
those features most valuable to thj^ purpose in hand. Thus 
Ranganathan benefited finom die work of Dewey* Cutter* Brown^ Bliss* 
LI. de E.* and use. Thus we can hope to gain from his works. 

In Britain today there is a ^mail group of persons who are 
aetively interested in the problem of providing a new classiGcaLtion 
scheme. They meet at irregular intervals and circulate papers. 
Up to the present they have been concerned to examine in sonte 
detail the basis of Ranganatban^a work, with the object of te.'iting 
its soundness. The next step will be to do the dull experimentiJ 
Work of classifying some thousands of entries by Golon^ in o-rder 
that conclusions may be drawn as to the user-usefulneas of the 
order it produces and the other criteria set out above. After 
this will come the step of recommending action* and endeavouring 
to get the recommendations implementedn A long-term affair. 

In India, Ranganathan himself* together with his faithful 
band of students —- one is tempted to say disciples — continues 
to polish away at the technique he has devised* and from time to 
time one of his papers comes to the West to be circulated from 
hand to hand until it is ready to disintegrate. He publishes the 
results of bis work in A&gila. 

What gpea on in U.S.A ? Too many of the papers one 
reads seem to reflect a growing despair* and a tendency to throw 
up all hope of couLtrollmg the records of knowledge* falling back 
on the inadequate alphabetic subject arra-ngement* %vith its system 
of cross-references based* in the final analysis* on an early edition, 
of Dedmial Classification. 

"Why should it be so important to produce a systematic order 
which is quite firm in its method ? Because, in our work of 
organizing knowledge we need a technique for revealing and 
associathig its various parts in various ways. Even ibore in our 
work of exploiting recorded knowledge, it is imperative that we 
abould know how to proceed in our search for records of the parts 
of a requested piece of infonoatienj and we can only do that if 
we have a technique which tics up with the one used for recognising 
recorded knowledge* Systematic order, backed by an alphabetical 
index offors a technique for both storing information helpfully* 
as finding it again quiddy. 



LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION 

P. N. KAUL.^ 


Ikteoduction 

Classification is all-pervasive. No phase of life escapes^ it. 
Nothing in the world escapes it, AH along^ man has been classifying 
from childhood onwards. Time, Space, Acdo^ Attribute, Matter 
and Personality are all subjected to cLassifkation. This universal 
practice of manHnd made the Library profession see advantage in 
organizing recorded knowledge in a dassified mannor. Step by 
step it proceeded to represent each subject by a dislinct indi^duaiis- 
ing oTtlinal number. It has not yet achieved this fuUy, Even as 
far as it has been done, it helps in the mechanisation of the main^ 
tenance of preferred arrangement among reading materials. ^ 

I. BeoinkiNOS . 

The &st librarian to do this tras that genius 
Dewey. He did it with remarkable success. He did it in 15^6 
when he was only a lad of 21. Later followed C.A. Gutter, J:D. 
Brown and the Library of Congress. Each added some new helpful 
feature. XJDC (=Universal Dedniai Classiflcauon) embelLahed 
the core of DC (^^Dcdmal Classification) ^vith several atta^- 
ments. Thereby it secured greaicr hospitality. It also camrf 
individualisation further. It was able to meet even the needa of the 
organisation of miem-thought embodied at articles in periodical.- 

2 . Ineia- / ► 

21 , Bri^h Pitied ' 

In the British period, India was so depraved and idle that it 
preferred things brought on board the ship. If depended on Aus¬ 
trian umbrellas, Japanese toys and Manchester ^th. Even its very 
salt it imported! It seldom eaerled itsdf to make things of its own.. 
Its sensitiveness got blunted. It did not see any damage to seh- 
respect in snch utter dependence on others. Though ^y stdl 
this prerindependence mentaUty, pioneer souls tlmt are so- 
to apeak its apical buds, have shaken oflf this pathehc altttode. 
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22 . Gandhi-Hn Period 

The dawn of this movement began at the turn of the present 
eentury* It went by the name Swadeshi movement. Mahatma 
Gandhi took off the dement of hatred from tliis movements He 
converted it into a movement for self-dependence, self-reliance and 
self-sii£Rciency. He made India seek to be a gentleman among 
nations — never take from others more than what it gives to them. 

23. Baek-Log 

It is true that tlic libraiy profession has not yet begun to Jive 
this Gandhian standard fully. It is true that a majodty of ils 
all too few members arc still guccumTjing to inertia. Tliey keep 
paying homage to foreign made ” techniques. But even 
here, they neither understand tfieni eoiU’cctly nor apply them 
properly. Their intertia makes them fondly delude tljemselves 
that all is all right in the foreign schemes, because they originated 
in the West. However, the renascence of India had not left 
Che Ubrary profession totally in the back-log of this lethargic 
plight. 

3* Madras 

The most virile of the apical buds in the sphere of hbraty 
dassificatLon was raised in the soil of Madras—the vejy soi 
which in the mediaeval days had pi-oduced giants such as Sankara, 
Ramanuja and Madhva in the sphere of fundamental thought. 

. 3i» €elsin Clast^aiwn 

1933 k an epochal year in the field of library classi^^at^on. 
It was in tliat year that the Madras libraiy Association bitught 
■out the Colon Classificadpn, a creation of its prolific Secretary, 
Dr* S* R. Ranganathan. This scheme was at once haiied by the 
most sensittve in the library world as an originaJ, flexible, scientific 
and most hospitable scheme* VV.C. Berwick Sayers, the first 
grammarian of dassificatory language, said : It is universally 
interesting as a study of an original kind in dassification methods.** 
Libra^ Assocuition Record added “ The result is most perfect.'* 
Jiature admitted that tke scheme was both elastic and compre¬ 
hensive.” Such.' an appraisal by foreigners was too disquieting 
10 some Indian librarians* 
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32» -New Era 

GC (= Colon CiassifiiMtion) set a new era in the history of 
library classification. The ready-made dass numbers in the rigid 
enumcrative schemes of the past arc unhelpful and inhospitable. 
An analytico-synthetic scheme was the need. The GC demonstrated 
its possibility* Its chief reature was Facet-ansdysis -wliidh gives 
hospitality at many points. 

4, Corner Stoke 

In 1937 the Madms Library Association published the Frole- 
gotnina to lAhrary Clfissificaihii again from the fertile pen of Dr. 
Ranganathan, This book is a comer-stone in the edifice of the 
theory of library classification* For the first time it started a 
comparative study of clasEification schemes. It also fonmilated 
an elaborate set of Canons of Classification. The lAhrary Journal . 
described it as a “ pliiJosophicai dissertation of a matheinaatidan 
and a scholar**’ The Library Assodalion Rgeard remarked that it 
** constitutes perhaps the most coniprchensi\’e statement of principlea 
yet published**' The Work in Librorianship regarded it 

a quite substantial treatise — a valiant attempt at a re-sutement 
of theory and practice.’^ 

5. Practical Guide 

The first edition of CC was C 3 tha.ugtcd very soon. The second 
edition was published In 1939, A separate part ws$ added in 
this edition giving about 3^000 examples. But this did not meet the 
needs of librarians eager to apply the scheme* To meet this 
situation^ the Madras Library^ Association brought out in 1944' 
the Library Class^sation : FundainEntah and Proudure with 1008 graded 
examples and exercises. Tliis was again from the pen of the sam* 
Master Architect In. the domain of Library Sdcnce. The book 
was again the first treatiac of its kind on practical classificadon. 
ft is a valuable practical guide not only to librarians but abo to 
the teachers and students of Library Science, 

&* Stream oe Niew^ Thouoht 

But these two books published by the Madras library Asso¬ 
ciation are not the only outcome of the creation of this new scheme* 
It has been the basis for further thought and development in the 
field of classification. Elemmis of Ubrary Classijisalwn, 1946, (Bam- 
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bay], T^hiloiQph^ of Lihrafy Claisijicadoni t 9 ' 5 ^j (Delhi) arc volumes 
exclusively devoted to the theory of classification in the light of the 
basic principles brought to light by CC* In 19-51 Bernard I. 
Palmer, Education Officer of the British Library Association, 
and A. J, Wells, Editor of the Briiisk J^&iknal Bibliography, published 
their Futidumtniiils of Library Classijiaaiion through Allen and Unwin 
to interpret the GG and its methodology to the western world. 
The literature on GC is increasing year ycaxt There ate over 
150 articles on this scheme of classification published in various 
periodicals. A bibliography of these articles has appeared in 
Abgila s, 1952, 167-172, Indeed the GG has started a stream 
of new thought in library classification. 

6 u DsptA Glassijuatisn. cmd I)ocitrMntatiori 
CC has not stopped with this. It has proved its usefidness 
not only to macro-thought embodied in books but also to micro- 
thought embodied in articles appearing in periodicals. In other 
words it lends Itself to be adapted to the needs of documentation 
more than any other scherae. It is being reinforced in several 
ways to serve the depth classiffcafion needed to meet the demand 
of documentation. This has given rise to research in library 
classification in several countries of the world. 

7. Pilgrimage 

71. Tv Afadras 

It was this scheme of clasnficatiorL which brought me do^vn 
fifom the beautiful valley of Kashmir on a pilgrimage to distant 
Madras in 1945- This was contrary to our ancient tradition. 
It is more usual for pilgrims to go from South to North then the 
other way about. But here was a Kashmiri, raw youth of si, going 
South on a pilgrimage for the first time in his life. Not ody that^ 

I was the first and the only Kashmiri to go to Madras to get the 
light of Library Science. When I reached the Madras University 
Library after a week's bus and train journey in the blazing heat 
of June, I found to my dUsmay that the author of GG had left it. 
His successor in the library asked with an implied disapproval why 
I had come to Madras when training was available at Lahore, 
Banaras, etc.,—and at Lahore only six month’^s part-time dburse ! 
To have the light of Colon Classification ” was the reply that 


1 gave to silence that li^rian ] and I know that it has proved a- real 
light Co me, 

72. To Banaras 

This put me back on the track of traditionn 1 went to Banaras 
—the hoaty pilgrim centre par excdlencs. 1 was able to take 
my seat in the Department of Library Science of the Banaras 
Hindu University which was presided over by the author of CG» 
Since then* I have been per using it and growing with it. It made 
me migrate to Delhi to continue contact with its author. 

S. l.lAriItAB LibraILY AsaOCIATION 

It is a matter of joy for us and particularly for me to participate . 
in the Silver Jubilee celebration of the Madras library Association, 
The Association has produced literature to revolutionise the Md 
of Lbrary classification. Not only that. It has brought India 
to the topmost position in the world-map of Library Science. 

St. Fromiss of the Fuinro 

The literature produced by this Association has provoked new 
literature on itself. In other words, the publications of the Aso- 
ciation have become dajssica. This gives a measure of the promise 
of the future. 

82. In India 

In India a Library Research Circle has been formed in Delhi. 
A dozen eminent librarians are regularly meeting on every Sunday 
between 3 and 7 p.m. to carry classification to deeper levels. Its 
investigations arc regularly appearing in the Abgila since Novem¬ 
ber, 1951. The University of Delhi has recognised the funda¬ 
mental nature of this new disetpline. This is the only University 
in the Commonwealth to institute a Master’s Degree course and a 
Doctorate in Library- Science. It has already cnioUed two candi¬ 
dates to work for Ph.D. in Library dasaificadon. 

83. Oaiside India 

The influence of CG hai crossed the boundary of tbis^ sub¬ 
continent. In Great Britain some British librarians are seriously 
studying this system and have even produced literature on it. 
In Amtralia a Colon Study Group has been formed for car]r>-ing 
the subject further of their study of this system. All these keep 
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ill touch with tlie hojmcland of GC. A letter received on r9th 
March, 1953, from the GcJon Study Group 111 Adelaide, states^ 
“ Progress waa slow at first but is hecoiuing more rapid as ouf 
experience with the clasaiiication increases. Abgila is of course 
most important to us.” 

84. In InUmsilonal WfirM 

The FID (=lntematJOHPl Federation of Documentation) iias 
now assigned ” General iTieory of Libiary Ciassification ” to tlie 
care of India* There Is need for a permanciu Inatitutlnu to coiifiiiuc 
tlie wort so irell begun by tiie Maditis Ijihvary Association, That 
Association, the Govei^nments in India and Unesco and its 
non-Governmental associated bodies—the International Federation 
of Library Associations, the Inleiiiational Federation for Docu¬ 
mentation and the International Standards Institution—should 
plan a scheme for cstabligbing such an institution under inter- 
national auspices* 


QVR. DEBT TO INDIA 

A. J, WELES 


Ou tite occasion of the Twenty-fifth Aaniversaiy of the Madras 
Libmiy Association ft is fitting to I'ccall some of the "ways in which 
Indian Librarianship has influenced British ideas and practice. 
'Fliis paper is a personal account of the effect of Kangaiiathan 
on the Britis-h A'hhjPSflf Bibiujgris^hy and to some extent on British 
thought and practice in regard to subject cataloguing and classifi- 
cation in genecah 

It was in the last montfia of 1^45 that B. 1 + Palmer and I 
renewed a friendship which had been intei'niptcd by five and 
half years of war. Palmer was full of Ids experiences at the Madras 
University under Ranganathai^L who was then little more than 
a name to most of us in Britain. There ^vas one thing about 
Palmer which impressed me so much, that I often referred to it 
then and am frequently conscious of it in retrospect ■ it was im 
uncanny ability to demolish the difEculties of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification and to build up a classification, framew'ork for any 
conceivable subject with unerring ease* It took me months 
of reading and many disputations with Palmer over the traditional 
pint of English beer to realise that this was iio trick of eastern, 
occultism which had given Mm an encyclopaedic knowledge 
unknown before m this centuiy* but the application of a siinple 
formula, or^ perhaps more coTrcctly, the recognition of a funda- 
mental pattern in man’s thinking and therefore in the way in 
which he studies and writes his books. 

Encouraged by Palmer, I made the study of iff 

ZyibTHjy dass^ismioTij BUffUty Clussi^ahofi ; fundaisaenisis o^d 
and Cisssijitd CafiZoguf Cs^dt and^ though sharply aware that a 
theory of classification was involved as different from the traditional 
British theory as black ffum whitCj it seemed at O'nce too simple 
and too complex. Hone was an almost naive formula—Person 
nalityj Matter^ Energy, Space^ Time^within which the whole 
of recorded knowledge was alleged to be bounded and there oa 
8 
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the otlier hand was a complicated tjjeory which gave rise to such 
concepts as hospitality in chain and ai’ray^ octave device> and a 
whole host of others. Could such simplicity and complexity exist 
together ? 

It was Ranganathan himself who, on a visit to England in 
1943, hnaJly convinced me that there was nothing irrational in his 
approach to classification, I remember the pleasure with which 
some colleagues and I heard him construct detailed scheduler 
for the classification of Dressmaking. As he sat in a room in my 
house and wove his classification pattern from the Warp and Weft 
of the various trains of characteristics it seemed impossible that 
he had not spent half his life in a dressmaker^s shop or a textile 
factory ! 

Ranganathan^ "^vith a modesty quite unnecessary^ suggested, 
on one of his visits to England^ that someone should rewrite his 
works in a language likely to be more readily assimilated by 
Western readers. This implied criticism of his own works waSj 
I thinkj unfair. The acceptance of so many of his terms in current 
British discussions of classification suggests that his style was 
the inevitable outcome of a theory with many new conjcepta. 
^everthelessj Palmer felt that a book which brought within easy 
compass for the English student the chief points in Rac^anathau’s 
theory of classification could be written, it seems, had remarked 
to Palmer that the time for a new approach to classification was 
long Overdue in Britain ; that for too long our students had been 
nurtured on the classification of clean and dirty rags when their 
studies should have equipped them for the classification of the 
records of human knowledge. Together^ therefore, we set about 
the task of writing the Firndamenials of Librojy Class^caiiim. 

The writing of this short text-book was a greater education to 
uSj its authors, than to anyone who may chance to read it. A few 
weeks after sending the manuscript to the publishers wc felt in a 
position to begiri writing the book which we should have written 
in the first place 1 

In 1949 I had the honour to be entrusted with the editorship 
of our new British Biblio^rapJ^. The four years spent 

in studying the works of Ranganathan, the extraordinary sense of 
power induced by discussions with him on hia visits to England, 
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and thfl discipline cf Avrlting—m coHaboratibn with Pabacr—the 
exposition of his system of dassihcaticin proved a wonderful appren¬ 
ticeship for the task. 

Britain has fevoured the classified catalogue for many ^'cars 
and some examples already existed upon which the British ^aiianal 
BiMiograpf^ might have been modelled, I had decided, however, 
to introduce three techniques into the new National Bibliography 
■which 1 had learnt from Ranganathan and whichj so far as I know^ 
had not been systematically used in Britain before. These were * 
detailed featuring, chain indexing, and the imposition of the face^ 
formula on the D,C. schedules. 

All three of these techniques had been fully discussed by 
Ranganathan by 1949 in his several text-boolts and Palmer and 
I liad turned the facet formula on D.G, in oui Fundamentals and 
decided that though D.G.’s was not an articulated {faceted) 
notadonj it was possible to impose the facet formula upon it* In 
any case, if chain indexing was to be undertalten, a comutent 
pattern in the classified part, such as that produced by the facet 
formula, was essentiah 

During 1950 it was not possible to imploment all these tech- 
luques, but the fact that wc were not able to do so gave the staff 
of the British Pfolional Bibliograpf^ greater opportumties to study 
the problems which the application of the techniques to the D.C* 
involved before committing ourselves to print. By 1951 we were 
ready and able to apply them. 

The first problem, was how to make a D,C. number co-exten - 
si VC with the subject of a bewik. This problem arises frequently 
with the D.C. not only because of the lack of numbers for new 
subjects, but because of the structure .of the classification which 
makes it impossible to construct numbers for multi-faceted subjects^ 
The usual method of treating multi-faccfed subjects in an enumeT’ 
ative classification is to aEow the cataloguer, at his discretion, to 
make multiple entry at the different numbers for each facet. 
It can be readily imagined that the Law of parsimony frequently 
gains the day when there are any doubts on grounds of economy ! 
In fact, to make multiple entry for every multi-facctcd subject 
would be an economic frnpoEsibdiity, not to say exceedingly clumsy^ 

Even had the D.C, Board been agreeable to allowing the 
British MtioTial BiMuigraphji to add its own digits to basic D.C. 
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numbei^j this would not have solved the probJem because the 
D.G. notation in most cases maJtes expansion impossibJe at the 
appropriate place. We solved the piioblem by adding a digit 
ill brackets [ij. lu this way we successfully marked it off from the 
basic D.C. number. Bat at tlie same time ci'eated a brand new 
digit wIiQse rank we wei'e able to define as lying between o ajtd i ! 
I’lius the inability to add actual digits to D.G. uuinlKrfN became a 
blessing in disguise, VVe Created a now digit wliicli wc found 
v/c could insinuate between o and i exactly List: Mptst at which wC 
needed it 1 

The symbol [tj by itself was not significant. It liad to do in 
Ovciy case where a number was not co-cxtcnsivcj and this meant 
that it miglit be called upon to dedgnate many ne^v foci. Here 
featuring itself was brought to our rescue. Wo introduced the 
rule that arrangement after [i] should be alphabetical by fcaturo*^ 
For example : 

636.71-—Special Breeds of Dog 

636.71 (I)-—Eiiredale terrier 

636*71 [i]—-Borzoi 

636.71 [ij^Collic 

If further divisions of a focus were necessary the whole drain of 
featnrc^i had to be giveiij thus : 

63 3*S6[ r ]—Compasses 

623,86[r]—Co'inpa^sfig* Magnetic compasses, 

623.86[i]“CoTn.pas3C5* Magnetic compasses. Deviation 
and adjustment* 

It will be seen that verbal extensions, as these have been, 
called, have a limited use, and we are w'orried as to how much 
longer we can continue this method of propping up D.C. {The 
practical use of such a device with a fuUy faceted classification 
might be for the temporary allocation of new subjects pending final 
authority for the introduction cf new digits.) 

Alphabetical arrangement of foci after [r] is 3 negation of 
systematic order and^ while in majiy cases it does not as yet give 
rise to great inconvenience^ in some cases It has already done so. 
Here we have rc-edited these sections and arranged the entries 
in a systematic order* although there is no notational equipment 
lo guide either the editor or the enquirer searching the catalogue* 





This^ of doursCj is a grave difficulty for the editor but prejcnts 
little Or Ho difficulty to the enquirerH It is my □pinion now that 
once the enquirer, reaches the area of his search he throws away 
notation and relies on the systematic ordpr proceeding in harinOfiy 
with his conscious or sub-conscious recognition of the way in which 
his subject breahs dovvn, I say it is my belief now advisedly^ for 
I J.'cmember holly contesting this with Ranganatliau. Experience 
has changed my opinionn Nevertheless-^ I do not recommend 
the abandonment of notation I It is a necessary help to the editors ► 
The symbol [i] is nothing more than a makeshifts It has brought 
. a temporary lease of new life Co D.C. and made it possible not 
only to introduce new subjects buc^ what 15 perhaps even more 
importantj to supeirmpose on the enumeraffife structure of D.G. 
the pattem of the facet formula. Probably few of those who use 
the Brifkh JVationd Bibliograpf^ realise that its order is determined 
by Ranganathan’s facet formula^ but I am convinced that the 
success tliat the BibUograp^^ has enjoyed is due to the rhythm that 
this pattern imposes upon its arrangement and to which the 
enquirer’s mind instinctively responds^ 

Chain indexing is a conollaiy of the facet formula and featuring. 
It has not been fully realised in Britain that the alphabetical 
section of the classified catalogue has a part to play no Icxs vital 
than the systematic section itself In fact, classified catalc^ucs 
are sometimes built without any alphabetical section at all! 

Ranganathan’s theoiy of the symbiotic nature of the systematic 
and alphabetical parts of the classified catalogues Is difficult to 
appiTciate when the clasdRcation used is cmimerative and when 
the only method known for dealing with multl-laceted subjects/ 
is multiple entry. As soon as a faceted classification is used, or^ 
as in the case of the Bniish J/ahomil Bibitograpb^j the facet formula 
is imposed on an enumerative classification^ the function of the 
alphabetical part to form a scries of supporting classificatiom of 
foci distributed by the nature of the systematic piart becomta 
appiarept. Chain indexing is the most powerful method of achiev¬ 
ing this series of supporting clasuhcadons. 

We have not followed Rangauathan absolutely in applying 
the principles of chain indexing* We differ in the follovfing parti¬ 
culars : 
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We use plural subEtanti\res and not singular because, in our 
eicperiencej people think more often in terms of the plural. In 
some instances the singular is so uncommon as to be quite un¬ 
acceptable. We have, of course, met trouble where mutation 
gives very different places in the alphabeticai sequence for singular 
and plural, for example, with/osi and/f^^. 

We make entries under alL synonyms wherever we are aware 
of them because we think that we sltould not impost on enquirers 
the need to search dictionaries if they think of a synonym which 
is not that preferred by us. Terms used in the British Nalloml 
Bibliography range over the whole held of knowledge and several 
dictionaries might have to be consulted. Then there is always 
the lurking suspacion when no entry is found under any of the terms 
thought of that there may be yet another unknown to the searcher, 
Wc have considered preferring one term and making see references 
from its synonyms. There are two reasons for this course : first 
because of the space which might be saved in the alphabetical 
part and, second, because of the stricter control that the adminis¬ 
tration would have over the construction of the alphabetical part. 
A reference once made will stand for all occasions. So far, how¬ 
ever, we have not thought it advisable to take this course* 

We have introduced the principle of unsought links in order 
to economise in the alphabetical part. Thus, for exampie, all 
forms of presentation are specified as unsought links and no alpha¬ 
betical entries are made for them. It is, therefore, not possible 
to find in the British National Bibliography all periodicals or all 
directories without going through the systematic part entry by 
entry* Some energy foci are specified as unsought links, for 
example, rtssarah and admlrdstraiion Avhich are common to almost 
eveiy^ subject. It is therefore impossible to find the whole subject 
of research or administration in the British Natianal Bibliography. 

We have adopted the practice of telescoping intermediate 
linlcH in order to achieve a more elegant style in the alphabetical 
part. This, of course, disposes of automatic indexing and throws 
responsibility for the telescoping on to the flair of the cataloguer. 
We fed, however^ that for the mtermediate links complete con¬ 
formity is not vital and the greater elegance obtained more 
desirable. 
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^ In spite qf these variations, the alphabetical part of the Britisk 
J{(iiwnal Biblw^raphy, like the systematic part, owes its success 
to the theories of Ranganathan upoa which, it is built and without 
which even the variations that we have introduced could not have- 
been consciously done. 

An important and interesting by-product arose from the 
decision to use features in the British J^atioml Bibliography. The 
Bibliffgraphfs weekly lists are not only used as a medium for book 
selection, but are widely used in Britain and elsewhere as a guide 
to cataloguing. We were pressed by acme subscribers to indude- 
subject headings for each book entered but for various reasons, 
this w^as not practicable. Instead, we offered the features as a 
basis for subject work suggesting that both chain indexing for 
a classified catalogue and alphabetical subject headings for a 
dictionary catalogues could be made from the set cf features in 
a hierarchy. In practice many cataloguers are using the features 
in this Vfay and the demand for subject headings of the conven¬ 
tional sort has diminished. 

The British Bitliigraphy is already looked upon as a. 

new standard in classified cataloguesK Teaturing and chain 
indeating are being copied and taught. Neritlter technique is yet 
fully linderatood in Britain, but the study of them is being under¬ 
taken with interest. 

Indian readers will see from tliis brief account of the prindpai 
features of tlie Briiish Bibliography how much is owed to 

the work of Ranganathau* His theory of classification is at the 
very heart of Britain’s newest undertaking in the field of iibraiian- 
ship. It has revivified a friling dassificatiem and impoised upon; 
it a rhythm which —except in those parts where such an impositioii 
is impossible—accords with the requirements of the user ; it has 
illuminated the classified part with features ; welded the whole 
into an easily comprehended system with chain indexing and made- 
possible the passing on to local cataloguers of subject information. 

We of the British J^ational Bibliography are pleased to acknow¬ 
ledge our debt to Indian and in particular to Dr. Kanganathau- 
by whose work and inspiring friendship we have progressed to a: 
new conception of the classified catalogue! 


LIBRARY CATALOGUE 

R. S. GOYAL 


I, I^rT^l.OD■UCT^ON 

Wh.^t is knoivii to-day fis tli(? art of catiloguinfr came aloujj 
with library conscio^isness which began to develop among ihc 
librarians and readers of the Wersl; dnnng the first half of the 
nineteenth century* It does not mean that cataloguing did not 
■exist earlier. It did existj but was in a piimlth't stage. Librarians 
Avho were then primarily concerned with preservation of books, 
prepared only inventories of their collections. It was thdr con¬ 
veniences and whims which played the foremost part in the prtpa^ 
ration. It was only in the year 1639 tliat the British Museum 
■adopted a code of Hultt /or th£ nompihLion of ihc catalogue af pnnted 
bfji>h in th^ British Mtissim. Latci- on in there appeared the 
first edition of Charles Ammi Gutters Rnissfor a DicLionfffj^ Catahg. 
In 190C the American and British Library Associations jointly 
produced the Angk-Ammcirn Cods : Caldogipng RuUs, Aiilhar and 
TiUe Enims. This joint effort was to secure greater uniformity, in 
-catalogumg among the English-speaking aot^tcics. But all these 
codes prescribed rules for Dictionary Cataloguing. They pres¬ 
cribed for Author, Collaborator and TltJe entries. They pres¬ 
cribed nothing for such Subject-entries ^ may thro^V thcmaelves 
in a classified order. As the Subject-appi’oach among readers 
began to pi-edominate, these codes began to get out of date. The 
problem of a catalogue which may also have as Subject-part began 
to engage the attention of the librarians of tlie West, They tried 
to meet the situation in one way of another* But it was only as 
late as 1934 that the Madras library Association published in the 
first edition of Dr* ILaiiganathan^s ■Ci'asji/eJ Cnialogus Cod^, It was 
foBowed by a parallel code o£ Dr; Eanganathan entitled as Bidknary 
Catdogoi CodA^ 1945* TheJAsiodatHm'did not rest with these 
publications on cataloguinpo’Itistepp^ forward. It published 
also Dr* Raijganatliah's Tht^Qflihri^Calali>gu 6 ln.i^^^. This 
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formed the se\’enth of the Assodatioji’s PublicatioGS. It ctiunciatcd 
basic principles of catalogiiiag derived from or explaiiung diverse 
practices prescdhed in differeiit codes. The AssociatiQn could 
not also ignore the needs and difficulties of practical cataloguing 
fdt by librarians and students. It, therefore^ included in its 
Pubiication series Dr, Rangaiiatban's Zdbraiy €aiali>gite : Funda* 
meTiials and praceditr^j 1950 * 

3 ClABBIFJED CATALOOtlTNG 

As stated above^ the librarians of the west were struggling 
with the preparation of a classified catalogue. Its necessities were 
growing more and more on account of the pouring-ui of boots 
in a tremendous number. Readers started more and more demand¬ 
ing their books by subject. The dictionary catalogue was proving 
inadequate. Each Library, therefore^ tried to solve the problejn 
in its own way. Some libraries did not think it worthwhile to 
maintain a Subject part. They continued denying satLsfaction 
to the growing demand of readers by subject. Some libraries 
improvised some methods^ Some started using shelf register cards 
to serve as Subject part of the catalogue. Thus, there was diversity 
in practice. There did not exist any code which may facilitate 
preparation of a classified catalogue. The problem could not be 
solved in the west in a courageous way* It was in India that 
Dr, Ranganathan, who wag making experiments with classified 
cataloguing in the Madras Diversity Library, codified his own 
experiences in the form of Classijied caUihgut code. It ia the first 
code of its kind in the field of cataloguing which solved the problem 
to. satisfy the Subject approach of readers. It arranges entries in 
two parts. They consist of classified part and alphabetical part 
The former part arranges Specific subject entries In the classified 
order* The second part maintains a dictionary arrangement. It 
contains all entries such as Author, ColEborator,. Title and also 
subject entries with headings in natural language. Thus the 
code tries to satisfy Subject approach of readers and also other 
possible approaches satisfied by a dictionary catalogue* 

3. Ciunf PnocEDimE 

Experience shows that a reader cannot enunciate his demand 
in exact terms. He speaks of a subject which b either broader' 
9 
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or narrower than his desired one. This difficulty of a reader 
created a necessity for what we call Class IndeK Entry which may 
at once land him into a fuU^ connected panorama of all the materials 
on his specific subject. Derivation of Heading for such a Glass 
Index Bn try presented even a more complex problem. Various 
lists Were published to meet it. There appeared Sear’s List of 
Suijeci fiiadiftgs. The Congress Library of United States of America 
published also its own list of subject headings. Neither of them 
could give satisfaction to the desired extent. The librarians 
could not see the holistic symbiosis possible between cataloguing and 
classification. Its mystery could be unfolded to Dr, Ranganathan 
who was then busy with the formation O'f an analytico-aynthetiC 
scheme of classification. He discovered the way of deriving Head¬ 
ings for class index entries cf broader and narrower subjects by a 
reverse interpretation of the call number. Dr. Ranganathan 
calls it Chain procedure. Although it does no t help in derivation 
of collateral subject entries^ yet it is a benefical contribution of 
Dr. B-anganathan to the cataloguing world. This will serve as a 
monument for him for years to ccune, 

4* Hihuu Names Aito Muslim Names 

Indian librarians will also be ever proud of his contribution 
to^vards rendering of names of Hindu and Muslim authors. The 
Anglo-American code failed to solve this problem. It prescribed 
rendering of oriental ^mes by forenames, Thb problem could 
not baffle Dr. Rangdtiathau. He examined the divme trends 
in formation of names in various parts of India, He also examined 
the constituents of Muslim names. The Classijied catahgut eode 
gives the results of the examination and enunciates practical 
rules for rendering of Hindu and Muslim names. 

5. Xa^ATHENT OF PsiUDDICALS 

A a result ofindustrialiiation and an increasing trend towards 
Researchj periodical publications multiplied in number. Multi¬ 
plicity also brought in complexities. They present all vagaries 
which trans^d all imagination and anticipation. It looks as if 
nothing relating to a Periodical publication can escape the sport 
of caprice—publishing society, name, periodicity, format, pagi¬ 
nation, cxcrescendal attachments to all or stray volumes and last 
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but not leastj span of life and resurrection. The westerners 
remained ba£ 9 ed with the vagaries of penodicai publieatlom.. 
They could not reach a satisfactory solution. Dr, Ranganathan 
analysed all such vagaries in a mathematical way. On the basis 
of this analysis he presents a set of rules by which every type of 
periodical publication can be catalogued. This contribudon 
towards cataloguing of periodical publications will ever go with 
the memory of Dn Ranganathan* 

, 6 , Catalogue op Pchtqdicals 

Indians contribution by Dr. Ranganathan towards Union 
catalogue of periodicals cannot also be left umnentioned hcTE» 
America published a Union lisi sf serialj, Xn 1949^ Unesco a^ed 
the Indian Library Association to prepare a list of scientific perio¬ 
dicals found in the librarice of South-East Asia, The task required 
framing of fresh rules for the purpose. Edition 3 of the Classified 
caial^^iic code (1951) formulated the rules necessary for Union list 
of periodicals, 

7. Laws of Catalooiuno 

With the neccaaidcs of time various codes came into beings 
But no librarian felt the necessity of eatploring the general principlej 
which may show the underlying unity in diverse practices and may 
contribute to a comparative study of codes and the framing of a 
comprehensive code on an objective basis. A genius like 
Dr. Ranganathan could not rest with mere formation of codes. 
Therefore he proceeded with finding out general prmciplcg to form 
a basb for rules in cataloguing. Enunciation of such principles 
we find in his Thecjy of coialogtte which the Madras^ 

Library Association published in 1933. 

8 . Wishes 

In the end^ I extend my heartiest congratulations to the Madras. 
Library Association on the auspicious occasion of its Silver Jubilee. 
I sublimely hope that it will continue its programme of pubUcaticn 
with more enthusiasm than hithcTtofore and shall leave no efforts 
in exploiting all its resources towards spreading of Library consci¬ 
ousness not only in Madras but in India and the world at large. 




TECHNIQUE OF REFERENCE SERVICE 

D. J. FOSKETT 


A disticictiiiii Has frequently been made in Western CJountics 
between a library and an information service. This arises out 
of the pre-occupation of libraries, and particularly public UbrarieSj 
with books only, and the consequent lack of attention to the subject 
approach with its requirements of detailed subject cataloguing 
and dose classifying. An attitude that has been far too prevalent 
is that the business of a librarian is to exercise taste and flair in 
book selection and display* but not to do more tHan make spedfro 
books available on request* passing to the neadea' the burden of 
bibliographical searching. This has resulted in the criddsm 
that “ a library is largely a static service, waiting for its readers to 
come to it”. ^ Where libraries have proceeded to active exploitation 
of their material* in science and industry* the importance of the 
subject approach has usually resulted in the appointment of a 
subject specialist as “ Information Officer ”* and considerable 
efforts have been made to justify the existence of such a profession 
■separately from librarianship. “* It has even been suggested 

that in industrial information work* especially on the higher 
administrative levcb* the title, librarian, or even techmcal hbrarlan* 
is not the most fortunate choice. The power of semantics Is great* 

in the eyes of management the term* librarian* too frequently 
seems to be linked merely to custodial duties* and* as a result* 
apt to incur limitations in status and rewards.”* 

k 

This is doubly unfortunate* because it makes the qualified 
'flcifintist unwjlluig to call himself “librarian ”* and it puts on the 
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librarian th^ burden of having to justiJy his profession^ It can 
eadJy be shown* however* that reference service, which Ranga- 
iiathan has caUed *‘the prepotent achievement of modem humaubni 
in Library Service*^’ ^ has to play an essential role in modem society 
and can only be carried ont successfiiUy with the aid of the technique 
of librarianship. 

The age when world shading discoveries could be made by 
one man working alone has passed ► With the increasing complejdty 
and Specialisation of our social organisation* the advance of know¬ 
ledge now depends more and more on team work. Indeed* it ia 
by no means uncommon for scientists in different parts of the 
world to work in collaboration* and even in Britiah industry* with 
its long tradition of sccreey* it is now generally necognified that 
success comes from the efheient ixchangt of information. But it 
would clearly be impossible for each worker to cominunicatc 
personally with all those he knew to be interested* as was the 
seventeenth century custom. Each held of knowledge therefore 
depends on its records—its books* Its pamphlets, its periodicals. 
But so many publications appear that no one can possibly read 
all that is published in his field and carry out research as weU. 
An intermediary is necessary ; he bases his work on the selection* 
acquisition and aTrangemcnt of these publications. But there is a 
final duty—to distribute the information they contain to the right 
readers. Librarians call this reference service* and the fact that 
it deals with research work calling for special knowledge does not 
alter the nature of the service. The subject knowledge is an 
essential refinement* not the basis of the technique. 

It is aUc necessary to keep in close touch with reader’s needs.. 
In the special library this needs no emphasis* but it is equally true 
oT the public library, and the librarian must know how knowledge 
develops and how it can best serve the people. He must be a social 
scientist* “ for in his work of diffusing and transmitting knowledge, 
the librarian is vitahy concerned with changing social conditions. 
In brief, the library will be an efficient cultural ^ency in pro¬ 
portion to its adaptation to known social needs Of special 
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significance in this tcspect is the course on “ Field of knowledge ” 
held at the Delhi School of Library Science. By his undlerstanding 
of the development of knowledge^ a librarian can assist the reader 
to formulate what he wants to know in terms of the existing litera¬ 
ture of the subject. 

In this^ the librarian has two main, tools, classification and 
cataloguing. There has been a movement, notably in the United 
States of America away from depth dassiheation and classified 
cataloguings but it seems evident, from the words of one of the 
advocates of this trend, that the effect of advanced reference service 
has not yet made itself felt there : " It is wdl-tnosvn that the 
bibliographic art of author-cataloging has reached a high stage of 
excellence. Subject-cataloging and dassification, are yet in 
their infancy. The mastery of the subject-matter of boolca by the 
librarian, combined with a technique for making this sufficiently 
available to meet the needs of different types of library readers, 
suggests a possible avenue of usefulness which, once attained, would 
surpass all our dreams of service. Such a service has rarely, if 
ever, been offered to the serious readers , , * , * Per¬ 

haps no better tribute can be paid to the genius of Ranganathan 
than that, in a country with a tomparatively young library move¬ 
ment, he has not only recognised the importance of reference service 
to the people, but that he has also been the first to insist on the 
necessity for depth-classification and classified catalogues in the 
service,® 

One of the most vital and least diGCUSsed tasks in refexence 
service is the making explicit of a reader’s need. This need arises 
n a certain set of circumstances which produce a pattern, or context 
of thought in the readcr^s mind. Thought can only exist in some 
sort of terms ”, so that when the reader states his need, his state¬ 
ment will be made in terms derived from his own thought-context. 
As Kanganathan has neceutly put It “It often happens that 
creative readers have the bulk of their minds tied up, as It were, 
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’with their own creative thinliing when they come to the library ”. ® 
Since the very fact that the reader requircg the librarian^g assistance 
indicates that hia kno’wledge of the subject is incompletej his state¬ 
ment is thus derived from an incomplete and perhaps inaccurate 
thought-context, and therfort may be itself inaccurate and mis¬ 
leading. The librarian has an even more difficult task, because 
he must try to understand the rtader^s real need even thotigh not 
expressed in precise or accurate terms, and even though the terma 
themstl’ves may have difTcrent associations in his own mind^ 

To overcome these difficulties, it is necessary to have a tool 
that can express a subject independently of its associations in a 
particular mind. This tool is provided by analydco-synthetic 
depth classification. All the ’well-known schemes of classification, 
introduce synthesis to a greater or lesser extent, but rely on analysis 
only as their basis—the continued sub-divisdon of classes and the 
enumeration of as many snb-divisions as possible. Bliss, the mcKSt 
scholarly of “ enumerators ”, goes so far as to set a maximum 
limit to notation, which means that sub-division ceases at a certain 
arbitrary point, and several subjects therefore receive the same class 
number* This cannot provide the precise and objective expression 
demanded by reference service. Similarly, literature nowadays, 
reflecting the complexity of society, does not aimply deal with 
descriptions of objects, but ’with objects in the complexity of reb- 
tions in which they actually exi&t in the real ’world. For classifi- 
cation to be a useful tool, therefore, it must be able to show the 
multiplicity of real relations in notational language. One of the 
problems of classification research now ia the investigation of these 
relations. J. E. L. Farradanc has advanced one theory of their 
derivation, but his " operators ” do not pretend to express real 
rebtions, since they are derived solely from mental processes.^" 
Farradaiie defends this on the grounds that bno’wledge itself comes 
Oiily through the mind, and even though other relations may 
exist in nature, ’we arc not concerned with them because we are 
unable to apprehend them. It is evident, however, that this ’view, 
in addition to being based on what Farradanc admits to be an infant 
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cxpcrinicntal psychology^ represents by the same operator 
relations^ such as part and property, that would need to be distiii- 
guishable in indexing. 

The arguments in favour of deptli classification apply equally 
to the classified catalogue. When the aid of the catalogue is sought 
in reference service, it is because the first search, on the shelves, 
has failed to produce a satisfactory answer. The catalogue has 
to be called in by means of a word naming the aabject, and, as has 
been shown, the accuracy of this term may vary. With the die*' 
tionary catalogue, the reader may be directed to a few related 
terms by See " and See also ** references, but at each term 
he finds no order of terms, and if he draws a blank through startliig 
with the wrong word, he is thrown back on the resources of his 
own, possibly inaccurate, mental context and must begin again 
with a new word. In the syetemalic file of the classified catalogue, 
however, he finds an array of related terms, and with an index 
constructed bj" chain procedure, he is led by a recognisable route 
to the right place. The classified catalogue helps by giving an 
idea its right setting in the field of knowledge. 

At this time, librarianship faces a crisis. TTie experience of 
special librarians show the absolute value of high level reference 
service, while millions of the world's population, are culturally 
destitute. Even in “ civilised ” nations there is a vast circulation 
of barren and evil literature glorifying violence and hatred. Our 
task of combating these forces and assisting all quartilcs of the people 
forward to a bright future must not be underestimated, but with 
the proper techniques it can be accomplished. Our reward will 
be to have made a notable contribution to the progress of humanity. 


/ 


THE SERIES, READERS' GUIDES'' 


A SHAW WRIGHT 


It gives mCi as an English County Librarbnj the greatest 
possible pleasure to be associated^ even In a humble ’way^ with the 
Silver Jubilee of the Madras Dbrary Associatioit My feeling of 
goodwill towards my Indian colleagues is the warmer because 
I value the friendship of Dr. Ranganathan and can see that the 
rteults of his experiences in the working of the English County 
Library systemSj gained during two memorable stays in this countryj 
in the late rgsjo’s and again in I94flj ai^ to be found, considerably 
improved upon, in the plan for the state wide library service for 
the India of to-morrow. We ih the British County Library movement 
have grosvn up in the course of a generation. It is our hope (and 
I know that here I speak for my colleagues) that the fulfilment of 
Dr, Kanganathan's plan will be as enjoyable^ quick, but not as 
hand, as our progress had been 1 

And the Madras Library Associatioiij which has, to our 
accidental view, been Dr, Ranganathan^s "other" hand, will, we ^ 
hope, continue from strength to strength to play its part in the 
wonderful achievement that is to be this “ all India ” library 
service. W^ith the other bodies concerned with the foatering of 
a library' spirit in our age I know it will continue to grew in stature,. 

It is fitting, I feel, upon this occasion to write something 
about a spirit of co-operation and of service to its fdiowman that 
has united the County Libraries of Great Biitain and Northern 
Ireland. I refer to that series of pleasantly produced, yet cheap,, 
catalogues of recommended books on various, subjects known 
^miliarly as Readers’ Guides. The formation of this service 
dates baok to the early days of the County Library movcinent. 
when Captain R, Wright, until lately Coimty Lihrarian of Middle¬ 
sex, who in his younger years, after the First World War, with 
county libraries in their infetney, constantly prod^nicd that the' 
idea] catalogue of books for the countryman was the catalogue- 
10 
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that could be used in the reader’s home. For each county^ he 
used to say, to produce its own lists of books was a waste of time, 
energy and money* Agreement should be sought between Ebrariea 
and librariaiu as to the lists required, libraries should share the 
work of compilation, should order copies to be supplied out of one 
large printing and so save themselves time and money yet knowing 
that the lists they were using were well produced and most impor¬ 
tant of all, authentic. 

The foundation, of the County Libraries Section of the British 
Library Association, of which Action Captain Wright was the 
first Chairman, provided him with a vehicle for the dissemination 
of his idea and we see, that at the very first meeting of the CJorn^ 
mittee, on the 23rd and 24di November, t9^7, he oudined his 
scheme to his fehew members. At that time MiddJicswc, which 
with Kent was one of the largest county library systems in Grea t 
Britain, was compiling a catalogue of books of History and an 
ofifer was made, to any other county who so desired, that it could 
purchase, at cost price, as many copies of this list that it might 
require for circaiiation to students* He also informed the Com¬ 
mittee that if libraries had any difficulty in securing copies of books 
listed in the catalogue this library would be only too pleased to 
lend copies on application. 

Although this offer received wide pubbdty among the county 
. libraries it h disappointing to see that only six: counties availed 
themselves qf this opportunity and bought copies of the list. 

With such a small response it would have been easy far Captain 
Wright to become disheartened, but so sure was he that this was 
the true approach to the problem of county library cataloguing 
that he returned to the attack in November, 1929, when the County 
Libraries Section then agreed, on his recommendation, to commend 
a list of books on the First World War, published in a library periodi- 
>cal of the time, two counties and arrangements were made with the 
publisher of the periodical that reprints of the list should be offered 
to county libraries at a low price. 

For some time after this the idea remamed dormant and each 
.county library continued to use its own meagre staff to compile 
printed catalogues on subjects which, by the very nature of the 
books listed, were bound to be common to all Mbraiies, The 
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fflflnth of December^ ^93®* saw the initial stages in vihstt 

was to become f^ous all over the world as the County Libraries 
Section Readers’ Guides. On the 2nd of that month the minutes 
of the County Libraries Section read ; 

That a Sub-Committee, consisting of the Chairman 
(Miss A.S* Cooke, then County Librarian of Kent)^ 
Captain Wright (Middlesex) and the Hoaoiary Secretary 
(Mr. A. Gillgrass, then County librarian of Cheshire) 
be formed to consider, and to support upon the produc¬ 
tion of Co-operative Booklists.” 

The Sub’Coiainittee duly met and its findings, reported to 
the next Committee were as follows : 

“ The Sub-Committee recommends :— 

I,. The publication of lists of books on specific subjects, 
(The suh-committee considers that the publication of 
such lists cm a co-operative basis is practicable, if the 
CQ-oporatioQ of certain of the larger county libraries can 
be securedn) 

2. That the “ catalogue ” entries consist of (a) author ; 
(b) title ; with sub-title if necessary ; and (c) date of 
publication. 

3* That the size of the Booklists be approximately j" by 5^ ; 
that the type be of fl point Gill sans-serif ] matter to 
be arranged in double columnSi 

4. That the subjects of the first lists be selected from 
Psychology, Keligion, Economics, International affairs. 
Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry, Electrical Eiigi<i 
necring, Architecture, Modern Poetry, Agriculture 
and Post-war Europe, 

5. That each list have a forewiord stating that the books 
listed are available from the County Library, either 
direct or through the Regional Library System, 

d. That the covers of the Booklists be lettered—^R eadeiu' 
Guides to books on PsvchOcOqy. Published by the 
County libraries Section of the Library Associatioji, 
Date, 
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7- That 13 difFcrent Readers' Guides (including revised 
cditioi]^) be issued each year. 

8. That each of the following Libraries be askod to uudei> 
take (a) the Initial preparation of say two Guides a year 
and (b) to check and to make addition to the guides 
prepared by others —Derbyshire^ Kent^ Lanarkshire^ 
Lancashire, Middlesex, Northumberland, Last Sussex, 

9, That all County Library Authorities be requested to 
contribute towards the cost of piintiug the Guides, and 
contributions to be made in ratio to the number of copies 
of the Guides required. 

10. That an editorial Sub-Committee be formed to carry the 
above recommendations into effect. 

The response from the counties was endrely satisfactory and 
Captain Wright proceeded, at the Comroittee*s request, with the 
immediate pre^radon of a 42 page Readers’ Guide to boots of 
RcHgion which was later sold to Comity libraries at the cost of 
id, per copy. So that each list should be carefully checked before 
printing ^a " modus operaudi/* which is set out below, was 
insdtitted. 

It has been necessary to modify slightly the proposals 
for the preparation of the Go-operative: Booklists. Mount¬ 
ed lists are found to be unsatis&etory and the entries 
for each item should be on 5" x 3' cards, in order to 
facilitate the incorporation and withdrawal of entries* 
The entries need not of necessity be arranged according 
to the Dewey Classification ; indeed, an alphabetical 
arrangement by subject is generally to be preferred, and 
this procedure should be followed unless there is a decided 
gain in having the entries strictly classified* 

Each initially prepared Booklist should be circulated 
.to the co-operating Librarians in Alphabetical order, 
f.^., to Derbyshire^ from Derbyshire to Kent, Kent to 
Lanarkshire, Lanarkshire to Lancashire, Lancashire to 
Middlesex, Middlesex to Northumberland, then to East 
Sussex, and hnaUy back to the Librarian who has 
compiled it* After the necessary adjustments have been 
made the compiler will forward the completed Booklist 
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to the General Editor, Captam Wright of Middlesex. 
Each Booklist vrill then, as a general rule, be submitted 
to a Librarian who has specialised in the subject- Noti¬ 
fication'of the despatch of the catalogue cards should be 
sent when the cards are posted froM orie Library to 
another. 

A list showing the subjects of the Booklists which are 
to be issued from May onwards is enclosed. You will 
notice the Booklists which you are desired to compile, 
the number of pagea, to which each Booklist will approxi¬ 
mate, and the date of publication. It will be nece^ary 
for you to compile your Booklists and to begin their 
circulation to the other participating Librarians seven 
weeks before the date of publication, as the i^-ised 
Booklists should be in the hands of the General Editor 
on the 15th of the rnonth preceding that of publication. 
The Sub-Gommittec hope that you arc in agreement with 
these Recommendatious, and that you wiB do all you can 
to facilitate thdr operation in order to ensure the success 
of the new venture." 


This method has been followed down to the present time, 
differing only in the names of the libraries to which the lists are 
sent for checking. 


By the time the it 939-45 war had broken out no less than 36 
Readers’ Guides had been issued and this imposing list, of subjects 
shows how rnuch ground had been covered by that time : 


Religon 

Post-War Europe 

A^cidturc 

Electrical Enginiserkig 

Handlcrani 

Modem Poetry 

PsycholoBy 

Engmeeriog 

ArcMcccturic andhuilduig 
Construction 

Matheimticij Physics and 
Q^Coniatry 
Phydcnl fitnem 


Child study 
Graphic Arta 
Photography 
Astronomy 
Civics ■ 


Tudgr and Stuart Britajo 
Eduicadou 

History of Painting. 
Rural Lifir 
EcoQDtiiiet 


Biola^j Botany and House and Hoitg 


ZcMjlogy 

Buiiincas Method* 
Music 
tjardcning 
English Mtcratorc 
Ch«Qalcal Technology 


Gcohjlogy and Ctsography 
Agriculture [revised) 
Archaeolo^ 

PhilQsnphy 
Medieval Britain 
CoUccthig 


Face of Eitgland and Wales Electrical Engineering 
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Editions of between i^jOOo and 15,000 of each Guide were 
printed and sold^ with the result that by the tune that war came a 
small but useful working profit had been made. Readers’ Guides 
had eiven played a small part in the drive for production during 
the war in that revisions of the Readers’ Guides to En^itifering 
and Electrical EngOieeritig were issued in 1943 and sold many 
thousands of copies while at the end of hosdUtjes a further list 
entitled Rebuilding Britain was published and sold weJL 

In common with many other ventures the publication of 
Readers’ Guides was suspended for the duration and it was not 
until December, 1946^ after a request for new Guides had been 
made by members of the Section at the Library Association Con^ 
ference at Blackpool that a new-subcommitteej consisting of Miss^ 
L.V. Paulin (Hertfordshire), Mr, J, Btindle (Fifcshirc), Mr* G. 
Glazier (Bedfordshire) and myself was set up to consider the 
continuance of this most successful venture. 

The new snb-committce began, their work although they 
realised that it would probably never again be possible to sell lists 
for as low as id. a copy* This rise in cost has, of course, affected 
sales but even now the edidong printed are virtually fully "ordered" 
before publication and no losses are being made. One post war 
Guide, that on Agriculture, which sold 35,000 copies at dd. a 
copy was out of print within a few weeks of its appearance* 


In spite of rising prices the work has gone on and to date 
Readers’ Guides have appeared on : 


Ballet 

Hoaue and Home 

race of SwtlHiid 

Agriculture 

Compuera 

Eduoation 

Handicrafb 


Transport 

Chcnpical Technology 
Face of Ireland 
Face of Wales 


Face of Bilglaiid 
Hanoverian Britain 
Botany 


SlagccraTt and Theatre 
Fishiii^ and Angling 
R-chgion 
Buuncas Woirld 
Choice of Gatem 


Three other publishing ventures have been uudertakctx by the 
Publications Sub-Committee qf the County Libraries Section. 
The first and the most successful venture was the issue of a Hat of 
plays for acting the " Drama Catalogue *’ and a supplement 
"Modem Drama, ^ 939 '1 945 '” Raymond Irwin, firstly County 
Librarian of Lancashire and now Director of the London School 
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ofLibrariansMp, a famous ormthoJogist, pmparad for pubHcatiott 
awdlrocavod Briifeh Bird Book." Not so suoorasrol, howooor. 
was a publicity venture entitled “ Nine miflion hooks >• a booklet 
d^ned to stipulate country people to make adder use of their 
toary Mrnces. Unfortunately its content waa not directly 
relicable to all the county Ubrary systems in the country and fhh 
ed to the ^tnetton of its use. For those Lbraries that were able 
to use It. however, its pubUcation proved weU worth while and 

Wide interest 

TJic Readers* 

es of the County Libraries Section of the British Library 
pri^ared and circulated by voluntary efforts, arc 
UUy 50 far as is hnown, the only succ^ful, yet cheap, cx^operative 
venture ofits kind in the world. The idea can be «mntendeTto 
Colleagues everywheres 


THE REFERENCE LIBRARIAN AND HIS TOOLS 

V. P. KOLHATKAR 


We have been reading ever ance our childhood. We have 
learned so many things in our formal schools. Very much more 
than that we have culled an ineschaustible fund of valuable inform 
mation as we grew up through the innumerable happCningA around 
us ever since our birth, Onmibna nature has scattered before ua 
infinite varieties of objects of different sisCj colour, smelly tastes^ 
touch, sound, etc,, all ujiccrvered and we have ah observed them 
■dither minutely or curiously,. Yet qur observations are very 
scanty and we fed so some moment or the other when some infor¬ 
mation on something say—the colour of the sky or the physiology 
■of the bug—is sought from as and we do not find an answer out of 
the meagre fund of knowledge we posaess. We can observe many 
things and can commit only some of them to our memo^- But our 
memory is found to be short and many of our observations flutter 
or fly away in some cases in a short time and in some in a longer 
range* The universe Is indeed unknowable and our power to know 
is, in comparison with it, insignificant. 

Learned men have committed all the bits of knowledge they 
collected during their lifetime to printed paper'. Take for example 
the common circular wheel of a cart or the Are. One of our flfst 
ancestors laid down his observations and the account of his experi- 
mentations on the wheel or the fire and generations after him 
have been miraculously benefited by th^e discoveries and parti¬ 
cularly because these were put down on paper for permanent use. 
We Hkewise And details given in the Dictionary of Agriculture 
for the guidance of the coromon cultivator of the soil, like the 
quantity of water, the quality of manure, the variety of dimatc, etc*, 
necessary for the production of wheat or paddy or mango or jack- 
fhiit* The biographical dictionaries give m information on the 
lives of so many people of the past* The IVfio^s who gives infor¬ 
mation about our contemporaries. The common dictionary saves 
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the l&botjr oi'tht student to approach his tutor to get the meaning 
of an. mifamjtiar word or its usage. 

One cannot commit to memory all the topics faJliiig in the 
purview of a class of knowledge, not to speak of the range of classes 
of knowledge. And for our convenience learned men have prepared 
volumes treating different topics of information “ we casually or 
always want and do not have — they gathered either by hard 
labour of sheer accident* For our cursory or casual need wc need 
not store all the mformation about a subject in our small head* 
It will be absolutely unwise to purchase and store in oar small 
home article after article we come across in the bazaar thinking 
it to he very cheap or be useful sometime in our lifetime. We will 
not wear a sweater in summer vgjnly thinMng that tve might get 
cold some moment during a hot day. No, we never harbour such 
a false danger. We alwaj^ keep ourselves tidy and unsettled. 
Likewise wc must keep our memory ever trim and tidy. Here the 
externalised memory, i*e., the notes or their observations and 
their experiences laid down in books permanendy by great thinkers 
come to help us the moment we want such help. 

To provide the needy reader with the necessary reference and 
thereby to satisfy him is the duty of the reference librarian. His 
activity in searching for the information needed and supply¬ 
ing it to the needy is all called reference Work or reference service. 
So many of us have done this type of work so many times till uow* 
So many like questions have occurred to many of us many times. 
Yet can wc definitely say that we were satisfied with the answer 
every time ? No one can say it. For so many questions, wc will 
remember, have passed away unanswered because of the ignorance 
of the method to trace the answer. 

Our present proposition Is to acquaint ourselves widi the sources 
of answers to thousand and odd questions that occur to all of us 
sometime or the other. A reference may require us to try just a 
line, if not a word, or a paragraph or a page or a number of them^ 
nr a whole book or a number of them. We may liave to spend a 
minute or an hour or even days to consult the material or the expert 
who knows. We may have to use our ^phone or write to someone. 
Whatever the time or whatever the labour, our fasfc consists of our 
readiness to respond to such queries. Our readiuess means our 
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win to serve our clietele a& also the ready availability of the material 
under our command. It is not at all enough to possess something 
in plenty. We ought to Lave a will to give it to the needy* And a 
librarian's material is after all books and magazines and papers 
and all such material storing bits of vast knowledge. Knowledge 
never gets cKhansted by use. The more we use it, the bettm’. 
The librarian must always have thhi in his mind and keep his goods 
well-arranged and wclbpoHshed as if inviting all the passecs-by. 
He has to act as the friend of the hundreds or thousands of readers 
who approaclt him in pursuit of some reading or informative 
material. The rKuler must fed at rest on getting the necessary 
help from the librarian* He has to keep all these notes ready for 
use. His success is measured by his skill in maintaining it and 
making it readily available to him who comes in its search. What 
tools does he use in doing his Job ? 

Tools of reference : Almost all of ua know something peculiar 
and naturally wish that this peculiar information of ours should 
be of use to others also* At least many of us do think that way. 
Just a few of us put down those peculiar experiences and con¬ 
clusions thereof on paper* Vet the collection of such recorded 
information is so very extensive tliat every one and anyone of us 
need not and cannot employ his time to read ali the pages. And 
hence we need some one to assist us in our search for some infor¬ 
mation or the other we want sometime* In a library where all 
such record is stored for the wide use of the people at large^ 
there must be someone who knows every bit of information 
recorded in the pages of the books arranged on the library shelves. 
He must have studied all this infonnatioii before he sits to work 
as the referencer and in (jider to know it as surely as he knows 
flie palm of his handj he must always live with it. 

Just as we pay regular visits to our friends and enjoy their 
company if they are living in the same dty we arc Hving in ; we 
keep ourselvffi iu contact with our friends living in distant and 
different places by writing to them at intervals. The librarian 
whom so m^y books help iu his reference work has to act m the 
same manner. Those books which have essentially to be kept 
just at hand should be liandled often and those that are away 
from his hand and are likely to be used sometime should be always. 
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kept in touchj through the medium of cards bearing relative 
clues of the catalogues. Such a constant touch will enable the 
librarian to remember the informative matter that is likely to 
disappear from the stock of his informative memories. 

The demands that come from the other side of the counted 
are threefold. There are some stock queries which are made 
frequently and require to be disposed of in a minute. Some of 
them coine at intervals and a few appear vety rarely and may 
take a considerable time in finding an answer. The intensity of 
the demand is cLajdhed in two varieties : (i) Ready reference 
and (a) Long range reference. 

Let us here try to OKplain these two teims by examples. Wc 
will take a few hlustrationg to help us in determining the ready 
reference questions and the long range leference questions. 

(t) The territories under the XJ* S. S. R. (2) The Shivaratra 
day and the Navaratra days. (3) The postal dejivery office: 
number of Kliar—a suburb of Bombay. (4} What is A.D, ? 
(5) The umbrella cut. (S) Harihar express timings, (q) The 
Hijari, (10) How to remove the rust stains on doth? (ji) The 
syllabus of the Matriculation History in the Rajputana University 
and the tcK^t. (12J Earned leave ruls of youi‘ office. 

Some of tliese questions tan be disposed of mamediately 
^ while some will require some time and even days to get the estact 
answer. The information that can be given immediately is always- 
available in some very important volumes which unfailingly help 
us many times even in a day. Especially such volumes and other 
implements are generally termed the reference aids and these help 
us in our ready reference work. They speak of a variety of subjects. 
They are of various sizes. They cost hundreds of rupees or just 
half an anna. Some get thcmselvss seated flat in a box while 
some hang against a wall. Some need a charpoy to rest on and 
some prefer erect position on a stand. Wc have to be very chreful 
while removing them from their resting positions as also while 
keeping them back into their preferred positions. Any carelessness 
or negligence or less regard in tins may harm us or the implements 
on account of their bulk of expense. We have to bo very vigilant 
about their presence in the library or else their disappearance: 
results in our inconveiucnce. They arc like the I^rd Krishna 




whom is said, ‘ He confers on His devotees what they pray 
for, taking into account the intensity of theiv devotion^ 

irf V'an**f5*t l) All the reference aids are like the 

Kalpataru aliiis the ‘ Wishing tree or the tree of plenty^* If we 
Kit under the Kalpatam and go on wishing for anything, good or 
bad, we get those things we go on wishing them. In the same 
manner if we sit regardless of it, we do not and canuot enjoy its 
blessings^ They are the *Kings^ Treasuries’ as Ruskin says and 
abound in rich wealth ol' thought. And naturally therefore 
we must always be particular about their preservation and pro'' 
tecdon from and ^vorms and ive must see that their proper 

use increascst 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT DOCUMENT 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

JAMES B. CHILDS 

Rjcccnt dtvfilapments in French goverjitnem documeiit 
may well call far a compreheusivie: statement of ythstt 
has been done to date m order to serve the neetE of those interested 
^ wdl as to encourago other work in a difficult but important 
hibliographical field gneady in need of cultivation. 

In France, the printing^ distribution and sale of ofiddal 
publications has always been decentralised^ Even though the 
imprimerie Nationale datesfoom about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, it was not apparently established primarily to print 
administrative publications, and has at no time- even in recent 
years had more than a monopoly in name only of^overnmciit 
printing and pubUslui^ig despite the provisions of the latest regu¬ 
lating decree of May 14, 1945* I’or more or less long penods, 
other important government facilities have been functionicig such 
as the Imprimerie AdmiiLstrative at Melun, the Imprimede des 
JouvnauK ofifidcls, the printing office of each Icgislatcve body, 
the map plants of tlie Institut Geographiquc National (formerly 
the Service Geogitiphique de TAimec) and of the Service Hydra- 
graphique de la Marine. Various types of sdeiitific and technical 
publications have been handled through publishing houses such 
as Charlcs-Lavaunclic, BergerXcvia.ult, Presses Univeusitaircs 
de France^ etc,, etc. Often, in ihe past, official publicatiDns 
aside from the scientific and technical ones handled through 
publishing houses seem to have been intended primarily for distri¬ 
bution to legislators, govermnent officials, specialists collaborating 
with these, and to those affected by government action. Even the 
depot legal” as specified in the appropriation law of 1881 
applied only to the Hbliotheque Nationate and to the two legis¬ 
lative libraries, and seems in the past net to have been complied 
with very systematically. Consequently, the de ia Frunee 
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ihe weekly national bibliflgraphy, induded generally only the 
scientific and tedinical official ivorts fiandled througli pnlj^ 
lishing houses, entered under personal author or title, not under 
corporate entries such as have been accepted in the United States 
and various other countrieSd 

Under the date of September r, 195^^ appeared the first 
number of an irregularly issued catalog of current official publi¬ 
cations as supplement F (publications officielles) to the first 
part of the BtblwgrapMe di la Prancs^, based of courge^ on the 
depot legal at the Bibliotheque bJatlonalCd Beginning ivith 
August 13, 1937, entries for olHdai publications in the first part of 
the PiMiographie de la Frowj had been marked %vith an asterisk (*) 
Supplement F segregates the non-periodical administrative official 
publications, and groups the entries under ten headings as follows * 
(i) Loia et traites; (ii) Assemblees contitutiontlles; [iiij Cours 
et juridictions ; (iv) Adnjinstration ccntrale i (v) Adminstration 
locale ; (vi) Admin stra,tion de T Union francaise outre-mer ; 
(vii) Representation a Fetrangcr ; (viii) Etablisscments et entro 
prises nationalisees ; (ix) Etats etrangers ‘ and (x) Organisations 
inteiTfiationaies. Works of scientific and technical characterj 
periodicals, prints, photogi’aphs, maps, plans, ctCn, edited or 
published by official bodies are listed, in the first main part or in 
the appropriate other supplements as follows, there being only a. 
reference in supplement F ^ A, Perjodiques ; B, Gravures, 
estampes et photographies; G, Oeuvres musicalos ■ D, Theses 
francaises ; and Ej Atlas, cartes et plans. The items are entered 
under more or less conventional forms of corporate entry. Titles 
are given in full with place of publication and publisher and/or 
place of printing and printer, pagination, and price if given, and 
also the location in the Bibliotheque Nationale. In the three 
numbers of 1950 are recorded 71 a items ; in the seven numbers 
of 12la Items ; and in the four niimhers of 195a through 

July 4, 773 items. 

The action in August, 1937, in beginning to indicate with 
asterisk the entries for official publications in the Bibliographis ds la 

1 . ^iblm^rapine de la Franee. fi^ialiei. Pariift ccrcle de 3a librairit 

1950-. {iftaivncc] nos. 1-3, S«pt. i—Det. ag, 1950, lo date. 35 i/a mn, (piblut- 
grapftU de ia FroRCt pAttir, Supplement P.). 



France was talccn at tli-s time of cstabJishment of a Commissioa des 
Publications Adminstratives by the Mini store dcs Financesj witli 
M. Andre Philipj ermneiit ecorLomist as chairman and Julien 
Gain, adminstrator general of the Bibliotheque Nadonale as 
vice-chairman ► A continuing catalog of current french official 
pablicatlojis was the objective of the Conurtissionj and wnrk at the 
BibHotheque NationaJe was placet! in the hands of M. Jacques de 
DampiorrCj arrAitirie — pakograph^ -who had had a long and 
varied experience with governmental as well as with book publish' 
ing problems, and who had at the time the advantage of not being 
connected with or representing any branch of the government. 
M. Georges Bonnet, minister of fina.ncc, had become fe^miliar 
^ with the problem and the urgent need for a solution during his 
preceding service as ambassador to the United States. Despite 
great and increasing difficulties, Monsieur de Dampiei^re was 
able to get into page proof the first hundred pages of the first 
section of the hi^t volume of the projected The 

hundred pages including only the preface and the complicated 
parliaJhcntary publications was printed after the invasion in 1940. 
Forced to abandon the InvcntaiTe under ' wartime conditions, 
Monsieur de Dampierre produced as hh most original work a 
comprehensive treatise on French olficjal publications and their 
problems, including the matter of corporate entry, published 
in 1942^' Unfortunately he died in March, 1947*, and did not 
live to see the appearance of supplement F of the BthHagraphis 
la Fraiice in September, 1950. 


a. Lai ptiblkiiliojti da ptAlics ; Etude d fflftntutfiRriiwa 

Paris, EditiMS A. PicartI et fils, 6!jfl p. tronl,, p. cj tm. 

PriedpatM publicadnns offlcidles Jraacabeg dtees en example,^^ p, ssi-Bja. 

'' JDocutnenta diplornatiquet francais la periodc, 1540-1940/’ p, 

"^Joumaux offlcieUcs dda Prance ct son empire/’ p- Cij-fiiS. 

Reviewed in libra^ July iS 49 p ^9 ► 235-126. 

3. Prance. Ministiere de I’jnstruclion puhlique. Inmtaire genaral da 

publkalktis oMniUel. PramUre itrk: IttditutvinS OWtrflls dc I'Eiat. Tfimi J I 
PyblicjitiiJU admi^irativis si Uchm^aa, Linrairie Bciigcr- 

Jjevrault, 1940* C. p. 21 cm. 

4, Larechc, c. jaegua de Diirttpierte. In l<s doaitiienialm eti FtAoca (U.F.O- 
U.], Vol. t 6 * 1547, Fcb.-Man, p. 4'5, 
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In May, 1951, appeared the fiist pan of a mimedgraphcd 
Hemi-monthly select list of Frencli ofiidai publications entitled 
Frajici ;: JDoewnents issued by the Comite de 

Co-ordination de la Documentation danss Ics Sciences SociaLcs^ 
emphasising listing from the point of viciv of international relations 
and including particularly texts of important documents not issued 
in separTate fonUt A group of five iibradam aud documentalists 
from the Bibliotlicque NationalCj Fondation Nationale des Sciences 
Politiques, Ministcre dsi Afiaires BtmngcreSj Blbfiotlieque Adminis^ 
trative de la Prefecture dt la Seine and the Direction de la Docu¬ 
mentation de la Pnesidence du Couseil agreed to undertake the 
preparation of this material. They had been spurred on to tlic 
task by discussions at a conference on official publications as a 
source of documentation for the specialist in mternadoiml relations 
held at Paris on January 119^ 1951^ under die joint auspices of the 
Fondadon Nadonalc des^ Sciences PoHtiques and of the Carnegie 
Endowment for Intemationai Peace. The proceedings of the 
Conference® contains discussions, working papers^ and summary 
information relating to official publications of France, Eclgiumj 
NetliorlandSj Great Britain, Germany, Italy, United States, and 
of intemadonal organizations. Of special interest is the statement 
on Freincli official publications by M. Roussicr on pages 
Among other tliiugs, the issuance of FTstwe: JDofHBMu/r adttiimsiraiijs 
was intended to help with the movement towards establishment 


5. A'jwcf; Dtxxmtnfs adminitlrstifs^ Paris, Comite dc ^4X3rdln^tioix pour 
]a documerLtation dcs sdcnccs iiociales. ig^r, no. O, Jan.-May, No. 1*14, May 
- Dec. 31. n& cm. 

503 items. Lists of periodical pubUeatijonJ at wpplcmeiKs a£ follows; 
S, Mfoistcrc des fuianccs ct des aftaires cctmo^qucs ; g, rrtaicknoc du Couseil, 
MinistsTC dc I’littcricur, Ministcrc dc la rccoiiELruction et de rutbanfonie j 
to, MinisEcrc du travail ct dc Ja security, soclale ; u, Miolstere dc J^cducation 
uatfoiulct KfiiiistcTc de la sente publlquc ct dc la populatfon ; is, MinisEicre dc% 
travauT: piiblka, des tran^Drts ct du tourisme ; 14 MmisurTf; des azicicns com' 
battants, Minkterc des P.T.T. 

No. O and I have tile added tide : Hsfes naiimilfs dr pti&lKaiicnK iSidtIlar 
B. Ziy ptiiticatvnit c^EciWifj rt ta dxamJitfftwt iniemalionate. TnuwiX ds In 
Confereact de doameJitatwn remtit a Pofis It ag jAwwiT, pitHiis JCLU- fo dimtvtn dt 

AtieM RotiisiiT^ Paris, Gcntrc Europten^ Carnegie Eadoivnieiit for Inteir- 
national Peace, 1552.81 st cm. 
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ci siindar lists In other oountrics not having a current listing of 
officiaJ documents. 

On January 15, 1952, the priimted semi-moathlyj BiblTogrupfiie 
iffieciijK des pibUcations c^idles Jrancaises'^f sponsored jointly 
by the Comite dc CcHordiuation pour la Documentation des 
Sciences Sociales and the Commission Interministeridle de Docu¬ 
mentation et DifTusion® and published by La Dudumentation 
Francaise, replaced France: DttciiTneTits adjninis-tratifSf at the; 5:ame 
time continuing the monthK’ mimeographed tiste pabticaHour 
admini^iraiiws reeves a la B\bUotheqst£ de ia Direeiion de [a ^ociitTientaiifln, 
which had recorded the principal articles in various official periodi- 
caJs since 1949^ The Bibliap'apMe continues to stress the 

point of view of internaticuaJ reUtionSj and ia arranged in two 
fiecdons. The first, “ Documents adnainistratifs" is arranged 
according to the same classihcadon tvs supplement F of the Biblia^ 
^q,raphie de la Frame. The second^ " Bulletin des sommaires‘^ is 
arranged in the order of the ministries,, and itemizes the contents 
Under each periodical title. Occasional supplements continue the 
statements of the oflicial publicadcns of various minisEries. 

Let us turn now to the past. In August, 184S, was published 
by Joubert at Paris the first systematic annotated bibliography 
of French official doeumetits under the tide Bibliographie axhmms-^ 
traiivt^ ou J/oTnenclaiwe metfiodique et raisonme des rectuUs de loir et 
/TatreiSf des irutmefions et reglerjicjiis ministerieiSf. des irattes de Juris¬ 
prudence et de doctrines at^nisiraUveSt suim d*um Uste des doeumeHts 
o^dels et des prindpaux oiwrages pubUes en France nii les dioerses matieres 
de Padmnistralion, par an etnpiqye da Minisiere de Viiiterieur. Jean 


7. SibtiegTiipf\ie sehefioi! des pirtlieciion^ tipkieltes Jranc^iic. Ftsrisj La Dtjcu- 
meatation FrAncalse, 105 ^"' No. 1, January 15* igsSp to date. ^5 cm. 

Estch ^rt paged separately. Part T records 349 items through July 13, 
1955. IJsta of pOiiodical publicatUma of rtUDlistribl Hi supplements as follows i 
q, Miniaterc dc Pinditstric ct dc Penergie j 3, MLnistere dc la defease uatioiialc,. 
Secretariat d’ ctat aux forces armces " gueme’^’ ; 4, Secretariat d'etat a 
fair, Secretariat d^etat * la marine ; 5, Nlinisterc dc Pinfijrrnatian, Mioisterc 
de la justice, Minlstere de la marine mcrdiaiiclc ; 6^ Ministers des aflair^ 
ctcangcres, MinisBerc dc la Fiaijcd d’outrfrnier. 

6. Created by decree of January 24, 154B, in the ligbl of the week of the 
Coimto central d' cnquctc sut le tout et le rendcmEnt des sen'ice? publusc 

la 
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Pierre de La Peyriej tlie authorj licetisie sn droU and avaeatf bom at 
Lyons in 1813? entered, the Minigtere de rinterieur in 1837 and 
continued in the same Ministry until his retirement in 1C77**. 
In the Catdosiis de la BihliotJisquc adminbiraitve du Mirdsiers ds Vinierieur 
{Sei^statiai gerernljt Paris* 1844, 96 p. is a section gf 36 pages devoted 
to “ pubHcatignj ofljciclles/^ arranged by ministnes* possibly 
representing an earlier interest of M. de La Peyiie. In the preface 
to the Bibliographie adminiiiraUve on page he are the following 
obaervationsj which might have been written not so long ago : 
“ Pour quiconque veut se faire une opinion raisgainec syr Its 
•questions d'economie sociale^ un interest tout particulier a^attachc 
done aux publications des administrations contralos ou locales* 
aux rappoits* enquetes* atatistiqnes et general ement a tous les 
docummii Gj^tciiUes. II est a negretter que ces documents no sgient 
pas repaudus et consultes. On ne les considere pour la pluparl 
que comme objets d’interet mamcntaire, transitoire* comme des 
compilations indigestes dont la lecture est sans profit. A paine 
ont-ils ete soumis a un examtn supcrficialj quails sont mis de cote 
•et ouhlies. Au bout d*un certain temps* on cn trouve difhciiemciiit 
dcs exemplaires memo clans les administrations qui les ont fail 
imprimerj nous nc parlous pas des bibliothequcs on ils ne sonT 
deposes/^ 

In 1853 and i8fii appeared vois. E> and 7 of the Caialaguf 
■de r/iistoire de Frani^ of the Department des Imprimcs of the BibliO' 
theque Imperiale (now Nationalc)* containing chapter 6, ** hia^ 
toire constitutionelle de France,” and chapter 7* “ histoire adminis^ 
trative de France.” Official publications represent a considca:able 
part of the thirty-six thousand odd entries in these two grotips^ 
The section “legislation” was not included in the Cat^dagut 
de I'histaiTc de Frame, 

In j appeared the ^os page part of the British Museum 
Baialogae of printed hmhs devoted to France including mainly 
offidnl publications arranged in the following order with a brief 
index to the entries and headings : Constitutions* Collections of 
laws* treaties and other public documents* Acts of sovereigns and 

9. According to informaCiCKQ from M. Michel Roiissi^r. 

10. Reproduced in vcl. 19 of the fa(3lrmle edition of the British Muscura 

(Aim, Arbor, Mich. 1946)- 
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otbor S(iprcui« autborities, Legislative bodis, Gons^il d'Etat, 
DepartEiients of state and other official bodies, Religious bodicsj 
ilisccUaneous sub-headings, Appendix. The new edition of the 
O^Tief^l cQt^ogug of pfinted boohSt of which voh i appeared in 193X1 
had reached vol, 47, D-Dant, in 1951^ and the new section on 
Trance may come in the not too far distant future. 

Iji Jgoflj the New York State Library issued, as its Biblio¬ 
graphy No. 33, a Fsr^al lUt of Frsnek ^ouenmient serials in AmertEon 
iibrariest of nearly fifty pages on behalf of the American Library 
Association's Committee on Toreign Documents. The Partial 
lisi put m shape by Adelaide R., Hnsse owed its appearance to 
the suggestion of Clement W, Andrews. The John Crerar Library, 
Chicago, of which G.W. Andrews was the head for so many ytarsj 
issued in 191S a small Catalogue qf Freneh ecoTtOTnic doewitents from 
sixUentht seventeenth and ei^hteenfh centiiTieSy recording 1471 pieces. 

In 1910, Monsieur GuIIois^^, identified as docteur en droit, 
Fontenay-aux-Roscs (Seine), France, presented a Bibliographie 
somrnaite du droit admimstraiif el des ptiblki^ions o^cielUSi Fraarc, 
to the ist Congress international des sciences adminisfrativesj 
Brussels, wliich was printed as 40 pages at the end of La doeumen- 
iatim administraHve : rapports presents a Is qaairume section du congees 
international des soknses administratives a Bmxelles. 

On December s, 1913, M. Andre Honnorat introduced in the 
Chambre des Deputes a bill (Annexe 3^67) to provide for the 
regulation of the printing, distribution and sale ohBcial 

publications and for the estabhshmeiit of an international library 
of legiriatioTi and administration. Barlier in 1913, He had tried 
■with not too much success to obtain by direct question hsts of the 
recent offidal publications frorn the various ministries. Replies 
■were received from the Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres,. the 
Ministere dc la Justice^ the Ministere des TVavaux Publics, the 
Ministere des Colonics, the Ministere du Travaii, and the Ministere 
des Finances^*, 

II. Cited M Pn Guiliois on the BJbliogriapbic, but aa A. GuiUoEa in the list 

of pArdcipai^ts. 

li. Printed orii^inHlly as ik BCparatc riocuiQdt of tg pages. 

13 . ajfkUl iff Ui RapubUgvi Jrafiiroisi : Delmts Parltuh^nt^iT'es, Chamke- 

des deputes, J 3 il 3 , p. gi79‘fiOj 3793-94 p > 86 ^- 
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In IQ26, file Reference Service on International Afrairs of the 
American Library in Paris issued a small edition of the mimeograph¬ 
ed Official puMications of 'Eureps^ prepared by Miss 

Jote Meyer* The section on France occupies leaves 76-115, 
Of the revised edition of this ” oudine bibliography of serials and 
important monographs^ indudiug docurnents/' only part I was 
printed (1939)^ concluding in the middle of the French section, 
■which treats tlie central administration. Parliament, Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs^ and Ministry of Finance (p. 205 -S55) and reprints 
and supplements Dorn's yellow book bibliography^ Two further 
smaller contributions by Miss Meyer may well be mentionod 
at this point In 1938, '‘Public documents of the Frcndi coloiucs” 
appeared Publk drnummU * . . . papers prestRiti€ti 

ih& 1938 Con/wflKS of the Amerkan Assodaiion. In rhe number 

for December^ ^ 94 ^ (P* Ss^SS),. College and TSStB-teh lihratks prinfed 
the article “French Official pubKcations in the Second World War,” 
In I93!i appeared the Usi of the smal pVLhlicsiiam of fmd^i 
goi^rnmenis^ 1815^:931 ^ edited by Winifred Gregory {New York, 
1 -T. W, Wilson Go.) containing the entries under France on 
p. 300-224, throe columns to the page, with holdings in various 
larger American libraries* While for the whole wort, 18(5 might 
have special advantages as an initial date, 1789 miglit have been 
considered a better initial date for France. Work on the French 
list was said to have been done lai^y at the BibliothequeNationak, 
and particular indebtedness was expressed to M* GamiUe Bloch 
of the Musee dc U Guetre and to M* Boutillier du Retail of the 
Mmiatere du Commerce. 

With annual cimulatlans from 1934 BiUio, eatakgue des 
outages parus en lofighe fransaiss dens k monde eniitr^^, published 
by the Massageric Hachette, Paris, in the form of Catalogue 
dictionalre, has included under France with appropriate sub¬ 
headings a certain selection of French official publications, parti¬ 
cularly those handled through publishing houses. For instance, the 
volume for 1950 includes ntariy 350 main entries under France. 

In 1943 published vol. 5^^ of A catalog of hooks Tepftsifdkd 
by Library of Cem^tss prirdtd cotds^ issmd to fitly 31, 1942 (Ann* 
Arbor, Fvdwards Brothers) containing the entries under France- 

14 ' Besan publicadou with October* 1933* 


P* 343 - 590 j three cdumria to the page. The Supplant cardi 
issued AKgiLSt I, 194a ^ JOeembir 31, 1947, [Ann Arbor, J.W. 
Eklw^rdsJ has the entries under France on p, S5-175 of vol. 13 
f^ 94 ®}' Subsequent printed cards under France are represented 
in the Libri^rj? cf Coj^ress AuihoT catalog^ a cumulaivK list of works 
represetUed by Zibrary of Con^ms prinUd eards^ 1948, through 1951 
as follows : 1948, vol. r, p. 834-840 - 1949, vol. i, p. 798-809; 
1950J vol. I, p. 8ir-8aOj 14a entries] 1991, vol. t, p. 834-841, 
t34 entries. 

Gertam lar^ dosses of official publications not too widd^ 
known such as royal decrees previous to 1789, legislative docu¬ 
ments, patents, and maps may have been mentioned, group by 
group. 

Of the royal decrees, patents, and similar actsi previous to the 
French Revolntionj many thousands were issued in separate pam* 
phlct form^®. In, 19jo the Bibiiotlieqne Nationale presented 
the first volume of a chronological catalog of these by date of pro¬ 
mulgation under the title Caidosue gstjsral dss Uwes mprimes dc h 
Bihiiothque Nationals : Actes royaujc, hstiog 5^635 items from the 
beginning through Hetiiy IV and including in the introductEou 
a record of collections covering'two or more retgns. Louis XIII 
and Louis XIV (1610^-1695) covered in the second (1938) 
and third (194S) volumes. The work was started by Albert 
Tsnardj and continued by Suzanne Houore Duverger, It may be 
noted that the section legislation " was not indlnded in the great 
Cotalogus de VfdstoiTe ds FVchge. 

Under the third Republic the printed documents in separate 
form [Impressions) issued through the printing houses of the 
legislative bodies mainly for the use of members flourished. The 
Impressions ” include legislative bills with supporting state¬ 
ments, budgets in detail, committee reports, messages from the 
President of the Kepublic, reports of investigations and other 
documents of general l^islative or governmental interest. Thr 
first and only part printed of Dampierne's InzisntmTe gmrai (referred 
to^earlier) gives a most detailed descriptian of the Impressions ” 
issued in the years 1937 and i938. For the legislative period 

15. Tbls \vs .3 a ccnmnoii practice In many other junadirtioitt in the 
earlier period before the bcginniiip of fannal law celkctionB. 
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nearly- lO^ooo “ Impressions were issued by the two 
chambers. To accompany the sets assembled for the libraries 
of the legislativic bodies^ and for the fijw sets deposited elsewhere^ 
indesies by name and topic have been printed as follows : 1671/75 t 
Tables geaerales des iTnpressistis de I’^sembhe nationale. 1S76/77- 
193^/42 : Table olphahUqus {nmimthe et ni£th<}diqiie] des Zn^ressionsr 
du Senat H dt la Chambre dss depi^Us {with variations in title). 

Individual patents of invention (brevets d’invention) have 
been issued by tlie Service Institut ^lationale (previous to 1951) de 
la proprietc industrielle in separate form just as the Uni ted States 
Patent Office lias available the individual drawings and specifi¬ 
cations, An annual index volume {Table des brevetes dHimnlisK 
€i cuTtiJiiats d addiii<}ti lias been issued at least since 1902^ 

with various earlier indexes covering the multitude of French 
patents from 1791 through 1901. 

Maps and other related publications of the Institut Geogra- 
phique hJatipnale (before ist july^ ^ 94 ^] Service geographiejue 
de L^Armee) and. of the Service hydrographique de la Marine are 
printed and published by these services. The series of catalogs 
of the two services^® extending over many years list the maps 
and other publications available at tlie dificrent periods. 

For the Imprimerie Nationale, an exhibit catalogue of the 
BibUotheque Nationale entitled UAri du Rvre a LTmpnmsrie 
des origines a tiqs Jours (Paris, 1951. 157 P-) describes representative 
spedmens of boob printed there from its founding in 1640^ pard- 
cularly other than administrative worb. The annual report 
(Cojnpu rmdu) gives little information as to the individual docu^ 
ments printed. At least since a sales catalogue of the docu¬ 
ments a^'ailabie tlirough the National Printing Office entitled 
Catalogue des publvaHoas en junte has been issued, usually with annual 
revisions. The edition for T950 has j& pages. 

Rdadvdy few catalogs or lists of the publications of individual 
agencies or groups of agencies, such as the following, and a syste- 

16. Wtuf geograpbique pationalc; Cabilogjie dis tfarfef publmr tar 
f’itirijjirf gi^apii^ta naiionale. 

^ Service hydcogiaphique de Iq marine J Catalogut da Mr(k/, ^{a/u rt dts miraea 
fWl coitpose.rif. I’fgidfigrofhis, . ■ ' * 
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matic, persistent and determined efTort might extend the mimber 
somewhat, seem ever to have been, issued : 

Academic des inscriptions et belles lettres. L^s irm^aux de 
rAcadfjme dgs tmcripHoTts et belies-ltitres, hist^irs tt inimtairi ifer pabli- 
t^adoRs i Kodees ndigm par Adrkn Bianchety Jesn^Bupihk Ckab^t 
[etc.^ etc.]. Paris^ C. Kllnksieck^ i&47- i90pK36cin. 

Dore, Robert. BibUo^aphh is 5 Livres jaanss a la daU du 
jani'ur rgaa, Paris, Honore, Ghampion, 28 p. 26 cm. 

Records the "documents dipkmatiques of the Minbtere 
des affaires efrangeres, commonly referred to as yelloAv books 
from the yellow paper covers. Reprinted from RemE de^ hiblio'^ 
theqms vol. 32, 1922, p. 109-136+ Reprinted and suppJemeated 
on p+ 24-5ij6 of Miss Joae JVleyer’s O^i^al pablkadETis qf European 
goEerivnenl‘iy pari i (Paris, 5 959 )h Diplomatic documents, 1920- 
1940, arc given by Dampierre on p+ 613-614 of Zfir pahlications 
ofidelles des pouEoirs pvtblks (Paris, 1942). 

Trance. Direction de la doenmentation. 'Cataiogae methedique 
des p^lkations de la “ DEEumeatation. Jrofi^ake.” Paris, 1948^ 1945-47, 
and 1948 to date, 30 cm. annual. 

Fjrance. Ministere de Pinsfruction pubHque el des beaux-’ 
arts, Comtle des irauaux Mstoriqties et scieni^ques, musions', btblwtkeqms', 
OTEldi^es. Bibliographie de isurs puUkadons ^ ds d&eemhrs 1897. 
Raris. Imprimeric Nationalc, 1898+ 139 p. 24 cm. 

France. Office nationale d^etudes et de recherches aoronau- 
dques. Catalogue des ptiblkadoTis. EdkieTt du jamder 1951, Paris. 
Impr+ C. Malochet, 1951. 32 p. 

France, OfiEce scientifique et technique des peches raari- 
times. Bibliographk analytigue des pidjlicadons de sdenti^que 

et technique des peches jnaridTnes. Paris. 1948+ 75 p. 24 cm, (Its 

Notes et rapports, nouvdLc scric:, No, 3)+ 

France. Secretariat general a Taviation avilc ot commer* 
dale, Calalcigue des puMkations. Paris. 1949- 59 p+ 2& crn+ Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Paris. Bibliotheque Nationale. Les eatakgues ijAprimes de la 
Bihdotheque natienale liste-description^cantetiu. Paris. Bibliotheque 
Nationale, 1943. 204 p. 22 cm, ; 
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As for publishing housi^ handling publication and printing 
for various ministries and other agendcs of the government, one 
can esamine the greatest array of the general catalogs as of about 
1900 to be found in the volumes of H. Le Sondi*r’'s Biblu>graphk 
Jrancaise : tgcueil de catalogue sdiUurs frsneds. The systematic 
collecting of publishers’ catalogs is usually much too little 
esteemed even in the largest libraries for One to recommend 
consulting the various editions of the general catalogs of the publi- 
shtrs refen-cd to earlier. While Charles-Lavauzdlc may he 
recognized as the offidal military publisbcrj it may not always be 
possible readily to determine the past as well as the present publi¬ 
shing arrangements of different services such as that the Libraire 
Polytedmique Beranger is the publisher for the Sei^vice de la Carte 
Ceologique de la Trance* 

At this point, the following statement made in my 193;-! 
paper may well deserve some attention: 

Gonebe but fairly complete informaiion about the orgauiza- 
tion and development of the government departments of fordgn 
countries is indripensabk to an intelligent arrangement and correct 
statement of the successive files of official publications and to thdr 
effective use.” 

At the present time the fullest available direotory of the Fremeij 
government is the annual Bolttn adfninistraiif si dosumintidre, annmtTc 
getteral de l*admmstr(itioTi frattcatse published tjy the AiutuaiK du 
cotaitterce Didoi-Bottitij Paris, representing an daboration of the 
material formerly published as a part of the Paris volume, or volumes 
of the Anmaire dst Cenimeme Bidoi-Bottiii. A much more compact 
offidal directory is being issued by Documentation Francaise 
under the title Rejfgtiaire penmneni de Vadimnistradm Jraacam. Also 
there is n briefer nnoincial Ajamairs des ministerES^ with montMy 
supplements. The Aimofuich jVdfiofla/, the former offidal directory, 
which had its beginning in 1679 3S the ASmanaieh royal ceased publi¬ 
cation with 1919- 


17. A fcrtjndaticm fgr govemcncDt docunKnt bibliosrsphy with 

illLJ^Cratlvc racarla conccrrHng Praflcu, on p. ]$5-2i6 m Pablk doetmeati * . , 
ptipsrs presented ol the 1933 wnfirenee 0/ the Ameriesn Li&nuy AssMtaliv^i and ako- 
jMued separately, W^hingtan, 1934. 
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Under law 4^-958 of 18th J^y r949s is now being published 
as A Volume of the budget a Ji/fmenclaiure- des itab^issEmenii 
et iemi-ptiblics de des socieUs d’ecomme mixte ei dcs £t 

asjodalions d'inUret Jiaiiomil^ illustrating the present 

raimhcations of the Frendi atlministrative system. 

The spirit that has been shown in endeavouring to get 
the current record of French official publications under way 
should he an incentive tmvards covering the whole richj relatively 
unknown field, valuable not . only in itself but as a reflection of the 
French administration which for so long has served as an example 
and mode! to other nations of Europe, 



SOME FACTS ABOUT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXCHANGE RELATIONS OF THE UPPSALA 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

TONNES KLEBERG 


As president of the Svvedisli Association of University and 
Research Libraries (Svenska BibHotekariesamfuiMiet) It Is my 
pleasure to congratulate the Madras Library Association on the 
25tli anniversary of Its founding and wish it many more years of 
successful development oi' its educational nnd research activities. 
I do this with the firm conviction that libraries and library organi- 
zations all over the world* in their unpretentious vi^ys* represent 
a factor of real importance in bringing people of different lands 
doser together. Libraries exist to encourage the pursuit of know-^ 
ledge and knowledge is the prerequisite for understanding and 
closer relations between countties. 

This wish could be enough in itself* but I have been kindly 
asked to contribute a shoit paper witiun tlie field of Jibraiy matters ► 
I am glad to use this opporCuniiy to discuss biieSLy the international 
exchange relations which have been in the past, and are now ail 
the more, an important factor in the development of the library 
of which I am in charge, I do this with pleasure because inters 
national exchanges in. particular* constitute an area where libraries 
without a doubt can make a significant contribution towards 
increased international cooperation and understanding. 

But hrat, a few words about this particular Hbrary. Uppsala 
University Library is Sweden^s oldest and largest library and one 
of the most important lesearch libraries in Northern Europe. 
Its history actually goes back to the Middle Ages, but 1620 is the 
year it was offidally considered to be established. After 330 
years’ existence it contains collections which include over one 
million volumes, two million pamphlets* 20,000 manuscripts, and 
occupies about 121*700 feet of shelf space. The number of current 
foreign serial publications now being received is about G*&ao 
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(complete runs published m Sweden are maintained) 

and these arc disCributed. among the principal fields of research 
except technology, agriculture and forestry. The collections 
are particularly rich in thcologyj medicine, histoiry and linguistics. 
Tile staff consists of ever 90 personsj of whom ^3 arc librarians 
with higher academic degrees, and 35 are trained library assistants* 

The mtematbrial exchange relations of Uppsala University 
Library actually began in the middle of the ifith century, but it 
ss^as during the latter part of the 19th century that they assmned 
proportions of some significance. In 18S^ the number of CKchang* 
agreements established was 63 ? these figures rose rapidly to 
in 1897, about 1,500 by 1906^ and around 2*000 by World 

War I naturally brought about a considerable brealidown in cx- 
change activity* But, when after a years the irLtematiDnal 
sltuatioii had stabilized &omcsvhat, a, new period of rich develop- 
ment began* During the latter part of the nineteen-twenties 
and the nineteen-thirties the exchange activity continued to 
inoeasc so that by 1939 the University library had established 
exchange agreement with an estimated, 4,000 institutions* 

World. War II brought with, it in many of the countries 
terrible losses even within the library field in some 
countries by the end of the war the library organization was, 
practically spealdng* demolished * The internauonail exchanges 
of the post-war years, as far as Uppsala has been concerned, have 
been characterized by reorganizing activities and assistance wherever 
possible. In many cases, the exchanges ha^-e been one-sided 
transactions* we have not waited to receive anything in return 
but have tried to do our best to replace the war losses among out 
exchange partners. Now, for the most part, exchanges ate fiinc- 
tioning again. Most of the old connections have been resumed; 
several new ones liave been established. But* on the other hand, 
because of incidents^of the war or subsequent happenings, several 
exchange partners have disappeared. Now we estimate that the 
number of institutions (universities, libraries, academies, societies, 
editorial offices) with which fairly regular exchanges are made, 
IS again about 4,000* 

In spite of the fact that we, of course, try to standardize the 
exchange work and use office machines whereter posriblc, a staff 
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four persons with special Lan^age qual 3 hation& is required : 
two librarians (one of whom is in charge of the sccdon) and two 
women assistants. The exchange bureau is a section in the 
Department of Foreign Imprints. 

Various kinds of exchange rnaterialj particularly Swedish 
sdentific and learned journals and books^ are sent to the foreign 
institutions. In the first place the library disposes of its own and 
Uppsala University publications : doctoral dissertations^ journals 
such as Acta if. UitineTsiiaiis UpitiUensiS) Btbliulhefa Ekmamajmt 
and such other publications of the learned societies in Uppsaia 
as^ Ada R* SoeUtatii Humaruia-ujn Liiteraram UpsaliiJisiSf Acta 
Socuiatis Mtdteorum Upsaltensitf and the institutes of the 
university, for example^ BuJletirL of the Geological Institution^ and 
finally, a considerable niunber of scientific periodicals subsidized 
by the State* Altogethcrj the library distributes for exchange 
purposes more than 350 serial publications. The majority are 
written in English, French or German or have at least summaries 
in one of these languages. The library disposes of as many as Soo 
copies of some of the publications, and as few as 10 copies of others. 

In return, the library receives from all over the world, scholarly 
publications from universities, academies and societies, periodicals, 
serials and books. The acquisitions received in this way, quanti- 
■tively speaking, are considerable j during 1951, 6,376 volumes 
and pamphlets of foreign Literature were received by exchange, 
and 5,69a by purchase. Of the current foreign aerials which as 
mentioned above are about 6,SoO, 60 per cent, are acquired by 
<ocdiangc, 40 per cent, by purchase* The quality of the exchange 
material received is quite good too, some of the items being quite 
valuable and expensive. 

These figures themselves say a great deal about what exchange 
.relations mean for Uppsala University library and consequently 
for research in Sweden* The annual grant given by the State to the 
library for the purchase and binding of books is 365,000 Swedish 
CTOvms (Rs. 338,800). The exchange publications which are 
placed at our disposal constitute a considerable increase to 
this amount* In contrast to a cash grant, the exchange imprints 
.are largely independent of the tiuctuating currency situation. 


Tlie imtitudons with which, we maintairi exchange relations 
are distributed all over the world—EurCKpe^ Aaia^ Africa, America 
and Australia. 

The nnoaber of exchange agreements established with iasti- 
tutions in India at the present time is 55 ► By the eightceii-sixtics 
and seventies the library was already receiving a great number 
of valuable India imprints from the British Gavcmmciit and the 
India Office. But not until the end of the eighteen’^ighdes and 
during the eighteen-nineties were direct exchange contacts esta¬ 
blished with institutions in India. The earliest appears to have 
been with the Royal Botanical Garden in Calcutta in As 

our collections of Indian literature, thanks both, to exchange agree¬ 
ments and considerable amount of purchases are relatively g^iod^ 
there is for us a great deal of interest in establishing exchange 
contacts with additional Institutions in India. Perhapa these few 
lines may prove to be an impulse for further development of the 
cultural connections between our two countries. 

And with this, I touch again upon the primary importance 
of international exchanges. The>^ bring to libraries sdentific and 
literary pubiicatiom of importance under advantageous conditious 
and this is importajit. They contribute towards the dissemination 
of the .^jeholarly work of one country in other lands, which is equally 
important. They aid in both these ways aud also through the 
personal contacts which they sometimes create—to an increased 
knowledge of other countries and to an increased Interest in their 
respective scholarship, culture and problems, and it is the last which 
is perhaps the most important of all 






INTERNATIONAL LIBRARIES AND THEIR 
PROBLEMS 

A* C, JBREYCHA-VAtfTHIER 


Our professiQU, that of the Librarian^ is one of the older 
inteilectuaJ professions. Historical developments and techrucal 
progress put before us new prohLems which every generatioii must 
cope with and must mahe the necessary adjustments in its libraries 
to meet the needs of its time. Some of these changes originate in 
an unprecedented increase of publications. Others have been 
caused by recent events. Amongst the latter, the. increase of 
international organisations in number and in importance has also 
influenced the library world, an increase which creates problems 
for the libraries of every country which come into contact with 
them. 

I 

The libraries of international oi^nisations oiiginaJly had tiie 
same functions as many oflicial libraries. Tliese collections had to 
facilitate the work of thc£i’ secretariats in assisting them in the 
issuing of their reports and statistics and they also included the 
publLcations of their respective organisations. Outside visitjors 
were limited to delegates or other persons with special relations 
with the organizatian, and some specialists. The staffs especially 
in, small organizations^ were officials who had other functions 
besides being the Hbrarians, It was here that the first change 
took place and we find more and more full-time librarians in charge 
of these coUecdons ; where this is the case the publications were 
systematically coUectedj catalogued and made available. 

It was natural that librarians of these libraries, especially if 
they could compare thdr work with the work of the hig public 
libraries in their city, also wished to expand and to process more 
material and thus to attract more users. Tt must, however, also 
be understood tlial the powers responsible for the working of the 
respective international organizations were not always in favour 
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of Eudi developments for even though they mtghc have valued it as 
a means of publicity for tjidr organizations* yet* on the other hand* 
they had to contemplate the groiviiig costs v/hich an increase of 
readers would sooner or later bring about^ The latter.point of view - 
was strengthened by widely spread vic^us amongst the ofEdals of the 
organizatioiLf vicivs which are also endorsed by many ofBcial 
libraries* that an increase of outside readers neccssaaily brings about 
some disadvantages for the original users. Then there Was also 
the problem of confidential archives material which sometimes 
was not beiiig clcaj-ly separated from books, which also prevented 
public access to such libraries. Such was more or less the general 
position, and it is understandable that the impuIsE to make the 
library of the largest intcmational organizations of pre-war times* 
tlie League of Kations Library* into a public library had to tome 
from outside. In 1923* an experts committee had expressed the 
dedre thac this library, which had been founded in London in 1919 ^ 

and had been transferred to Geneva in 1920* should be developed 
into a central study place for intcrnatiiDnal relations. The decisive 
step in tills direction was* however* made in 19(27 when Mr. John 
Rockefeller (Junior) gave a miJlron dollars to the League of Nations 
a pi'opordon of which was to construct the Hbiary building, which 
would make it possible for all those interested in international 
relations to study in Geneva, and the I’emainiTig revenue to cover 
the costs of opening the library to the public and* more especially* 
for the purchase of additional material. 

With this view in mind* the library was qrganijcd in the new 
palais des Nations, and it soon became evident that doubts which 
had spread amongst the secretariat and even delegates concerning 
this new formula of a p(ubllc odidal library were contradicted by 
the development of the library itself. It was found that its coUeo 
lions could be very much increased* thanks to additional means 
and to the fact that gifts and exchanges favoured a library' which 
had become public much more than could ever have been the case 
for a restricted official library, A notable increase in topical 
material was another fact. Experience shows that political and 
economic questions are dealt with by international organizations 
often only when they have already p(assed their initial stage and 
however much librarians in official libraries can do to keep their 
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collections up to date, the decisive impulse comes from the reader, 
eithcf in the form of sugg^tious for purchases, or, if means are not 
sufficient, borrowing ; it is therefore thanks to the spedalisl that the- 
libradan is aware of new problems and that the official can benefit 
from such specific knowledge in having such specialized and up-to- 
date material on hand^ 

In 1346, tlie League of Nations library was taken over by the 
United Nations and in 1948 the International Advisory Committee 
of Library Experts, in which Mr, S. R. Ranganathau played a 
leading roJe, fixed the general lines for the organisation of the 
Geneva. Libiaryj and the SecretaTy-General thereupon drew up 
rtguJatioiis governing the use of the Central Libnar>'j. Geneva, 
by the United Nations and Specialized Agencies which were 
approved by the General Assembly, The United Nations Lib- 
rary, in addition to being recognized as a public Jibrary^ -was now 
also for the fhat time entitled to loan to outside libraries ; although 
such a lending policy should not interfere with the work of thcr 
organization, it was hoped that the wide system of leciprocity 
could be maintained r This status of a public official library in 
Geneva not only belongs to the United Nations Library but also 
to the Libraries of the Intemadonal Labour Organization and 
of the World Health Organization. In order to iiitensil'y colla¬ 
boration betwen the United Nations library and the Libraries 
of the Specialized Agencies, a library Co-ordinating Cginmittee: 
of the United Nations Organization was constituted in 1948. 
Statistics of Loans show the effects of this co-ordination ; the 
Library of the United Nations in Geneva thus loaned in icj^i out 
of its 404^000 volumes over 55,000 volumes of which 3,000 were 
sent to the World Health Organization and 1,500 to the Inter- 
nadonaJ labour Office. The increase of outside readers coincided 
also with the increase of the loans. In 1951, the United Nations 
Library had 30,000 admittances. 

If wc consider this very satisfactory result in Geneva, we 
must, however, not forget that it might be difficult to draw parallels 
with the possibilities of devebpment in. greater dties ■ for great 
w'orld centres have their qrwn problems which cannot be solved 
simply by multiplying experiences in smaller places, and if inter- 
Jiational libraries in such centres accepted freely all readers 
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Interested^ they wouJd need aa intteaae in meanSj staff and apacey 
and . eventually quite a special organization if the mass of requests 
were not to result finally in handicapping the services to their own 
organiEatlons^ and to avoid tfiat^ the stream of outside readers, 
though stimulating^ should not become an element of disorgani¬ 
zation* Growth of intcrnatianal libraries thus has limits as lo^ng 
as they are parts of an international organization and their first 
scope is to serve these organizations* It mightj howeveCj be that 
the qreationj scope and financing of an international library whose 
main problem would be to sen^e the public, could also open up 
new possibilitiesn 

II 

The opening of the libraries of internationai orgamzatiorL'; 
to the public also intensified the relations of these libraries with the 
libraries of the host country* ’^'lewed from the personal angle, 
we see here the collaboration of the “international” librarian 
with his colleagues of the host countries ; relations, for example, 
with the library^ schoob of the host country giving them the posai- 
hdity of sending Hbrary students to international libraries while the 
international libraries are then able to exainiiie the qualifications 
of their potential future collaborators. In various other fields 
alsOj signs of growing integration of international libraries can be 
seen. Thus, an increasing number of international libraries arc 
not only members of their national library associations but also- 
work in the library associations of their host countries. Thest 
personal contacts which bring about reciprocal relations and mutual 
comprehension of the respective tasks also bring about coHaboratiou 
with the libraries and bibliographic institutions of the host country* 
An example is the collaboration of the libraries of the United 
Nations of the Internationa] Labour Organization and of the 
World Health Organization in the new edition of the list of fordgn 
periodicals received in Swiss libraries which the Swiss Library 
AssociatLon is editing and which will also comprise the periodicals 
received by the international libraries- If we see here that amongst 
the periodicals which the United Nations Library receives, about 
1,500 are leceived by no other library m Switzerland, it is clear 
that such collaboration is most useful for all concerned. Another 
way of collaborating is that the Union catalogue of the host counlry 
14 
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:a]so noties new acquisitions of iaternatianAl lihrai'tes. As another 
service of an. internatiotnaJ librarian to fcUow librarians all over the 
woriclp it might be mentioned that the Geneva United Nations 
Library has been the beadquarters of the Intcmatlonai Federation 
■of Library Associations since 1929 and the place where thrir antiuaj 
reports ** Actes ” are published. 

Exanainatlon might also be made of the usefulness of men¬ 
tioning in the annual statistical surveys of the libraries of a country 
the international hbraries estabished there. Such a step might, 
however, sjcive no useful purpose, for^ in spite of the desirability 
of close collaboration, we must never forget that Internationa] 
libraries obey other rules than their neigiibour Hbra.rtes belonging 
to the country^ a fact which makes comparisons in a number of 
fields useless. They depend on different anthoritiesK The scat 
of an international Kbrary^ can be changed together with the scat 
of an organization and might eashy be amalgamated or even 
liquidated. Thu? a short time ago, on the basis of an agreement 
with the United NationSi, the library of the Intemadonal Penal 
and PenitEntiary Cominission was handed ovd’ to the United 
Nations: Library in Geneva, which is continuing these coUections. 
This is only one example, where, however, the collections, though 
having been transferred from one place to another, at least remained 
in. the country and are even rendered more accessible than they 
were pi’eviously- The Geneva Library example sho’ivs the good 
results which can bo readied if responsible authorities permit 
developments on a straight line. We have, however, abo had 
other examples which show that international libraries are njeces- 
sarily endangered by additional elements of instability. 

Ill 

We might now arrive at the foEowing conclusions : Chat inter¬ 
national libraries’—especially on account of the immensely in- 
■creasmg aumber and rising importance of the official pubheations 
in all countries—are highly valued by aU those who know how 
dlifrcult such material is to locate and still more difficult to catalogue 
for the large central libraries j librarians therefore gladly let their 
international coUeaguts take up this delicate task. 

Internationa] libraries arc aware and they are continuously 
iept informed of important new ofEdal publications in the respective 
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fields ■ they receive this from their correspondents cither as a 
general exchange service or in a useful selection. They art therefore 
given centres for official publications. It is destrabJc however 
that thij; Tnateiial should not only be available on the spot^ but that 
it should be listed in current bibliographical publications^ and to 
liave this material also accessible cither on loan or In photo dupli¬ 
cation. 

Another public service of international libraries consists in their 
collecting the publications of their own and related international 
institutions H The United Nations has selected a great number of 
libraries whicli are depositories of publications in the United 
Nations® and which mahe it possible to study all these questions 
in any country, and this system of depository libraries is satisfactory 
as far as important publications are concerned. The question 
^arises, howeverj as to what should be done about the inuumerablc 
reports and processed proceedings which cause so many headaches 
to all librariesn It is therefore most important to know to which, 
international library one can address oneself m case of need. 

We have thus seen that international libiraries complete the 
libraries of any country. British librarians, viewing things prac¬ 
tically, were first to recognise this and have published in their 
library lists, after the libraries of Great Britain and the Common¬ 
wealth, the Geneva Library of the League of Nations, predecessor 
to the Library of the United Nations, showing thus that this Library 
also belongs someivhat totheircouTitry,whichhas helpedin building 
up these collections : a realistic conception of the participation 
not only in the duties, but also in the rights and services of an 
international organization. 


Thus the Lilirary of the United J^atiods, Gtneva, has issued for a 
<iuartcr of a century, its " Monthly Ltat of Books Gitalogucd " as well Us a 
Monthly ijst oT Selected Articlca" which notes do^vn articles from about 
a,000 pcciodicalsL United Naftons Headquarters Jjbraiy', New YorJ:, also 
pwhHshes currently its "New Publicationa" {Volume 3, igs*)' 

(s!) In order to give a survey uf the pubheations of ail tTnitod Nations 
■otgani^tidnE, the United Nations Library in New York isau« every month, 
■" United Nations Docuinent Index," which includes each year a list of alE deposi¬ 
tory lihrtriej of these orsaniiationa throughout the world. 



LIBRARIES bF SCANDINAVIA 

S, MOOKERJEE 


E^nerywhere in the civilised world Public Libraries have been 
recognised to be of great importance as a stepping stone to higher 
culture and a more solid foundation of knowledge in the community 
In general* Ic should he borne in mind that the typical Public 
Librai^-^ is not a seat of great scholarly out put* It is an unpre¬ 
tentious popular grass roots community agency* It is the library^ 
responsibility to inspire the people, to reach for new ideas, better 
understanding and a richer life* This aspect of public library 
service or activity is being pro-einincntly achieved by the hbraries 
of the West, where I have been studying their hbraiy' systems for 
the last several months as an (fne^cs Fellow. Of course the decree 
to which this is being achieved is not uniform in all libraries in the 
different countries that I visited* But to speak broadly the 
Scandinavian libraries liave been very systematically planned to 
do their job in the above field. 

To speak of Norway first* 

As far back aa 1B76 the Norw^egian Government has made 
regular subventions for Public library purposes. They have also 
since i8pi made grants to school Hbraries for the pupils in the 
elementary schools. According to the r^ort of the Public Library 
Agency, Norway^ there are about 11,000 public libraries and 5,aoo 
school libraries which enjoy Government grants* These public 
library stock taken together will amount to 2,530,000 volumes 
ivith an annual circulation of 4,100,000 volumes. Not very 
long ago in 1905 a special directorate for pubfic libraries was 
created under the ministry of education. This new department 
was to advise and supervise the libraries and also had to pubUsh 
a spoebt catalogue which would help all libraries m selecting 
thdr stock* In 1905 this comprehensive hst of select books on 
'fiedon and non<fictions was first published which acted as recom¬ 
mending list for all public libraries. An arrangement was made 




with the pablishfirs to charge on an average 15 per cent Jess on 
alJ boohs so listed wlien purchased by libraries. This arrangeraenC 
is in a way still in vogue for all books listed by tlic department 
in their organ “ Book and Library in which they publish every 
alternate issue a select list of books for public libraries* 

In the year 1902 the State Government entered Into an agree¬ 
ment with a private book-bmdlng fiim on a co-operative venture. 
The agreement with the book binding firm in Oslo (the State 
capit^), was for binding books for public libraries and also for. 
the distribution of books and all library supplies* This firm now 
known as Folkcboksamlingcnes Ekspedisjon-^has now been bought 
over by the Government. It functions as a non-profit making agency 
which supplies all public and school libraries with a strong but 
inc^ensive binding for all books with the Dewey decimal classifi¬ 
cation numbers stamped on each book. Booiis arc also provided 
with necesary book pockets, book cards^ etc., before they are sent 
to the different libraries which have ordered them. Printed 
catalogue cards are also being printed and are supplicid at a very 
low cost, thus solving a lot of cataloguing difficulties for the different 
hbraries* The central eJassification work is gencr^Iy done bv the 
library directorate when they draw up the select list and is'then 
passed on to the Ekspediajon for printing according to the accepted 
code of Cataloguing. In our country the different provincial 
library associations niay well try this method so long as the State 
is not able to do anything in this direction. Co-operation with 
the different publishers and the libraries is also very essential 
to have a smooth working. With a proper co-operation consi¬ 
derable ainount of bibliographical work {service) so far as different 
provincial languages are concerned may also be done. But the 
question of National bibliography requires a better organisation 
and control preferably through statoald* Even the small nations 
of Europe with a population smaller than that of Madras have 
been doing very methodical and systematic work in the compi¬ 
lation of national bibliographies. England started as far back 
as 1950 and without state-aid and they are wonderfully progressing* 
It is high time that our learned associations like the Sahity Parishad 
and the Univemty should give some serious thought to this aspect* 
In Scandinavia the three different countries that constitute it, 
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Norway Denmark and Sweden it U rather inteterdng to find 
Tn each the. coontriet hare more than -- 

libraries for rite eonntry. the U~yhhrary^^^^^ 

15 the National Xabraiy and it receives one cop> oi an ^ 
frgm the dififercnt presses direct. AU printing presses, big a s , 
have to send under the copyright law one <=“Py 
publications to this library, Berides Oslo there is ^mve^ 
library at Bergen which may have on demand one copy of ai 
puW» from the publishers free of c^t The Techrn^ 
'diversity Ubrary at Trondheim as also the Science InsttWW 
Ubrary at Trondheim may leocive a free copy of all publica 
in Sih they are interested, on demand from the pubhshers under 

the copyright law. 

In Denmark also beades the Royal library at Gopen^n 
which receives under the copyright law every thing that is 
printed in the State direct from the different presses throughout 
the eountry, there is the University Ubrary at Arhus which also 
receives one copy of all printed matter. This is a second copy- 
ifeht library in Ae country. Besides the above two there are the 
Universin- libraries at Copenhagen divided into numbers one and 
two cotripondii^ to Humanities and the Sc.enc« 
receive one copy of the publications from the pubhshers according 

to their Dwn selections^ on demand. 

In Sweden the application of the copyright law is more wide¬ 
spread, Under printing law in Sweden aU printer, to send 
one copy of ali their pablkations to the following four hl^anw . 
fi’l The Kungl Blbliotek or the Royal library at Stockholm, (a) 
tL Unwersity Library of Upp^^ala. (3) The Univemty Ubrary 
of Lund. ( 4 ) The University' Library of Gottenborg- It will th^us 
be seen that the funds of the University libraries in these 
are thus not aUowed to be eaten up in purchasing books published 
in the country. Only in case of duplicate and multiple copies 
of such books the funds are spent. This affords additional facilities 
for increased purchase of foreign boo^ for which one has got to 
spend. Under the copyright law only one copy of the book 
is available for one library. There are instances of exemplary 
co-operation between publishers of some smaller cities and their 
StadsbibUotek, in which, in Malmo {in Sweden) the Stads- 
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bibiiotek or the Public library^ two copies of ev'erythin^ that, 
is published in the city, to bo preserved for the local coUectiqn in. 
the library* This is done under no compuIaGn but only out of 
coHitnon courtesy and this helps building up the local collection 
very gystematjcaliy. 

Now coming to Norway again, instead of going into the- 
liistorical development of the Public Library Agency in Norway 
from igoSj we shall very briefly indicate the progress it has made 
since the last war. The public libraries of Norway have suffered ^ 
heavy losses during the last war in which 51 of them were com^etely 
destroyed* Besides tlic above there were other cases of partial 
damage due to bombing and scorched earth policy pursued by 
the ocoupationai forces. Taking all these into consideration. 
Dr. Kildal, the Dimetor of the library department gave the figure- 
of the total books lost to be 73,000 volumes and .the total monetary 
value to be 870,000 Norwegian Kroners. (Nr* Kroner is Utde 
less than a shilling.) During tlie war and the occupatirai the 
liliraries of the countiyf were the only little breathing spots for the- 
inlellect* Tiie>^ were the only places haunted by old and young 
in the hour of their national tragedy. Accordmg to tlie statistics- 
of the period the book bam grew extraordinarily, most of the 
libraries circulating twice as much as usual. As such, much of the 
book stock required replacement. It was really very fortunate not 
to have much disorder in the main library organisational control 
by the Nazis. The State has according to the demand increased the 
subvention grant from goo,000 kroner? to 1,000,000 kroners during 
the present times. Not only the public librade? and the Sdjooi 
libraries get help from this bnt adult education activities also get 
some help* This embraces—popular lectures, study dubs or 
study circles, and discugsion groups and travelling art exbibitioias. 
The amount of municipal afd hag also been increased. The other 
main problems of Norde libraries to-day arc provision of new 
books for the worn out library collections—and this will gradually 
be solved by the far-sighted policy pursued by the Directorate* 
The other important matter is the provision of satisfactory houdng 
for libraries. This is a problem common to all parts of the globe ; 
ghortage of building materials still stand in the way of nesv erection* 
The Government is preparing plans for a number of Gommurnty. 
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louses in which ptibhc libraries will have their reserved accommo- 
-dation. ! 

Population in Norway h spread out over a vast area through 
the Qords. Comixiunicadons are ndther many nor very swift. ; 

The problem of tating books to the people is acute. In order to 
increase the droulation of good non-fiction reading material, the ,, 
few central Hbraries that were established before the war have now 
been greatly increased. These central librancs arc generally 
the city libraries which could utilise, their larger book stock for the 
benefit of the rural population. Many of these central libraries 
hav^ also been furnished with travelling libraries wliich hdp I 

associations and individuals in isolated difitricts. Some of the 
central libraries have taken bookbiles (book mobiles) with j 

.about Boo volumes cm their ahelvea going round regular mutes in . 

^adjacent districts. ^ These have grown in popularity immen^y j 
.and new routes are constantly on demand. The country being 
divided by numerous fjords there is a combmadon of book wagon ; 
.and book boat for service in the separated areas of such districts. 

From II such central libraries their number has been increa^ 

±0 iB, one for each of the major provinces or administrative units. 

In the case of our states too each of the different districts may r 
have a Central or Headquarters library with suVdivbional and 
Other town and rural libraries under them. All the entire net- 
-work bdng controlled by the library directorate at the Head- 
qiuartors working with a minimum staff. In Norway the library | 

directorate has a staff of 7 only besides the Director at Oslo, and | 

they have been doing magnificent work. ' j 

The new hbrary law that has recently been passed by the ; 
Storting (Parliament) makes it obligatory on each of the 700 munici¬ 
palities to mmntain or support a public library within its borders 
by appropriating a certain minimum amount fbtcd m the body 
of the act. In a similar manner all public schools in the rural 
districts are obliged to establish and support by annual grants— 
a child ren*5 librairy for the use of the pupils. Another interesting j 
featimc of the new library law js the provision for compensation 
-to authors for the distribution of their books to libraries. The 
Central Government grant in 1550-51 was 15,213,000 kroners for [ 

public and school libraries only (this does not include University | 
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3 ,nd Techiucal Hbr3n.es). Some of the porovisions of the neiv 
public library law of Norway is quoted below: Every municipality 
shall have a public library having a regular minimum subsidy 
from^ the municipality for books and the librarians’ salaiiy. The 
municipal subsidy is to be comprised of at least 25 cere (roo oeres = 
1 kroner) per inhabitant of the municipality. Public libraries 
aiming to increase public enlightenment by lending out books are 
granted Government subsidies under the rules which this ]a.w 
stipulates. To be entitled to Government subsidy, a public 
library must fulfil the following conditions ; (^r) a city or county 
murncipality must be the owner, (b) All inhabitants of the munid- 
palify shall be entitled to borrow books without costs, fc) The 
library must have a librarian with a regular salaEy who has attended 
a regularised library course or who has worked in a regularly 
recognised library, (d) The rules and regulations proposed by 
any ^library must be approved by the Department, (j) The 
municipality must provide for suitable premises at a convenient 
place in the municipality, (f) The libraries must follow the 
Tules^ and regulations set up by Che Department regarding 
housing facilities, supervision, maintenance, librarians' salary and 
book-collection. The Department may stipulate more conditions. 


As 3 rule subsidies an? only given to one public library in 
each municipality. If the municipality has more than one public 
library that might be entitled to Static^aid according to law. 
The libraries must work together according to plans approved by 
the Department in order to be granted subsidies. Public libraries 
will receive sabsidite according to the following rules and regu- 
lations; (a) If the Hbrary receives a. local subsidy for books and 
salary of upto kr. 400.00 annually, the Government grants the 
corresponding amount to the library, (b) If the local subsidy ii 
higher than kr. 400.00, the Government grant is stipulated accord¬ 
ing to the following rules ; 


If the local subsidy is between : 


kr. 401 - 600 the Govt, 
kr. 601 fioo 
kr. 801 - 1500 
kr. 1501 * 3000 
kr. 3000 
*5 


grant amounts to 90 per cent. 

JS 31 Ho ,, 

« 70 J, 

** tt Ho 


tT 
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(j?) So it is aeen that the highest govemmeat grant is 3000 
krone rs. 

The Department can give larger grants than those 
specified above if thesabsidy granted by the Storung (Parliament) 
is large enough to allow it. 

If the Storting gi^ts subsidies for additional grants or fqr other 
library purposes than those already specified^ the Department 
distributes the grants according to the following rule. A public 
library in a municipality which serves as a central library (a library 
with more than one municipality working area) is entitled to receive 
an additional subsidy of kr, fioDO plus 20% of the local subsidy for 
books and salary, though not over kr. to,o 00 without the consent 
of the Storting, The Department of libraries decides if a particular 
library is to be recognised as a central library and also decides the 
limit of the area it serves. Public libraries that have a collection 
of reference books in a munidpality within a population Jimit of 
10,000 are entitled to an addidonal subsidy upto 1/4 of the local 
grant, though not more than kr, 500 for a single boot collection, 
Public libraries that are so wcU run and administered as to serve 
as model libraries and libraries serving connected study groups 
or other educational purposes, are also entitled to additional 
grants. 

The Deichmanske Bibliotek is the city library for Oslo with 
branches within the city limits. It is one of the very large city 
libraries and may well compare with the Manchester city library 
in England, As a municipal library for the city it ohtained its 
original stock of books as donation from Carl Deichman (1705-80) 
and was opened to the public on January i/a, 1785. In 1898 
and the following years Haakon Nyhuus (136^191 S) reorganised 
the Ubrary according to modern methods based on American and 
Eiitish library principles. In fact hb work became the determining 
factor of the development of the public library movement Iis 
Norway, The number of volumes in the library according to the 
latest report available is about 500,000, the annua] circulation 
of books about i,ooo,ooO| the annual expenditure (1950—over 
kr, 1,400,000,) Since 1920 the Ubrary has been printing its own 
catalogue cards, ^ which are distributed to subscribers in and 
outside the country. The main library has its own hnil ding 



designftd by the Norwegian architect Nib Reiersen and waa 
inaugurated on 22nd August, 1933. The central library buildings 
the drcidation, reference^ and cMdrenb departmentSj, the lecture 
hallj etCd} are iinlshed m stueca and fresco work. Besides the 
central as already stated there are three branches; Gruncrlokka, 
Gronland and Torshov and 24 lending depots or stadorks (small 
libraries)« In the Gronland branch I found a library for the blind 
being worked by a librarian who herself was blind, and her 
was also blindd ■ The library supplies the public schools of 
Oslo with books for supplementary reading, conduct courses in 
the use of books and has supervision and control of classroom 
libraries. Since 1932, the library has been publishing a monthly 
staff bulletin “ I>eichinanbladet’\ The present City Librarian 
is Dr, Henrik Hjaitoy, 



THE JEWISH NATIONAL AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY IN JERUSALEM SINCE THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OE THE STATE OF ISRAEL 

DR. C. WORMANN 

Before the VVV of Independence, from 1^7-1948, the Hebrew 
University was housed on Mount Scopus on the outskirts of jeru- 
saiem. Within this compound the Jewish National and University 
Library had a building of its owDk When the fortunes of tvar 
compelled the Hebrew University to withdraw from Mount 
Scopuatothedty of Jerusalem, the Jewish National and University 
Library had to leave behind its 500,000 volumes which to this day 
are intact though inaccessible. 

The population of Israel as a whole, and consequently the 
number of students and teachers at the. University, have more 
than doubled since 1947, and therefore the temporary buildings 
in which the University and the Library arc now carrying on are 
wholly inadequate. 

The Jewish National and University Library as its name 
iniplics does not serve the Umversity^s needs alone. It is also 
the central library of the State and the requirements of the public 
and of professional people and other mtellectuals have to be taken 
into account in all its plans. On these principles the Dbrary 
has, since its temporary transfer, collected over soo,ooo vuiumes 
thus again becoming the largest library of tlie country. The 
Library also posssses one of the mosT'important collections of 
Orientalia In the Middle East. 

In its role as the central library the Jewish National and 
, Uuiver^ty Library continues to assist local libraries in various 
ways and to encourage the establishment of public libraries. It 
turns over to them duplicate copies from its collections and gives 
guidance in library administration and technique. As there is at 
present no library fichool in the country, the Library also takes an 
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important part in training pensonne-J. A project for tht establish- 
ment of a School of Librananghip witiiiii the framework of the 
Hebrew University is foremost on the agenda. 

The Library is much supported in its tflTorts by groups of 
friends abroad and by numerous connections with university and 
state libraries and other places of learning in the great centres of 
Asia^ the United States and EurcpCK In exchange for " ICi^ath 
Sqjhcr its own Hebrew bibliographical quarterly, which has 
been published for 27 years, and for the new Israel Exploration 
Journal and the Bulletin of the Research Council of Israel ", 
the Library rtceiv'es many valuable items from abroad. Amongst 
an exceptionally large intake of periodicals, the Je^vish National 
and University Libmry is in regular receipt of most of the important 
Indian journals. The Library also serves as a repository in Israel 
for all United Nations material. 

The Jewish National and Univesity Library is also greatly 
interested in heeping up and developing relations with libraries, 
library assodations and librarians all over the world. The writer 
of the present ardde had the good fortune wlien attending the 
&ssion of the Committee on International Bibliography of Unesco 
in Paris to have several meetings with Dr. Kanganathan which 
resulted in the establishment of excellent co-operation for the 
development of library services in Asia^ At the request of 
Dr* Ranganathan, the Library staff is preparing for the Libraries 
Division of Unesco the Israel section of the directory of Asian 
periodicals and it is to bearfticipated that this is only the Erst of many 
-- combined projects* Anbthtr important Asian librarian the writer 
recently had the pleasure of meeting {this time in Washington) 
was Mr. B. S. Kesavan, Chief Librarian of the National Library 
of India in Calcutta with whom be had a very iUuminatiirig exchange 
of views. 

This article concludes with the hope that the ties between 
library spheres in Asia and oursdvEs may continue to be strengthened 
and that some of our Asian colleagues will do us the honour of 
paying a visit to Israel. 



THE LIBRARY MOVEMENT 

R. JANARBHANAM NAIDU 

A library is an institutidn for idf-cducation. In the jchoola 
and colleges the students learn the methods to acquire knowledge. 
When they leave tliem they have to make use of these methods 
for the gathering of more and more knowledge throughout their 
lives. They should* thcrerore, be provided with institutions to 
which they can resort* where th^ can obtain books and periodicals 
cither to read within them or to borrow books for home study j 
otherwise* the vast sums of money spent by the Governments 
of the States and the energy and the time put forth by the students 
will prove an utter waste* as most of them for want of provisions 
to keep alive their knowledge will soon lapse into partial or total 
iUitcraoy. Such institutions, go by the name of libraries* that is, 
places where are kept stored books and periodicals arranged accord¬ 
ing to a system. The library nim'^ement aims at impressing upon 
the people of any country the need to establish Hbiaxlos throughout 
its area in proper form for them to acquire more and more know¬ 
ledge and thereby to progress steadily all round from day to day. 

As regards the genesis of the library* it is seen from the hbtory 
of the world that quite a long time ago :^an began to record in an 
indelible form his observations and cxp^neuccs for the benefit 
of his contcmporajics and posterity. At least between ao and 30 
thousand years ago or even much earlier than that* Old Stone Age 
men depicted on the cave walls of the hills several aspects of the 
life which they saw around them. About 5,000 years ago man 
began to make use of written language and with the discovery of 
more and more materials for writing down thdr history* they began to 
collect their written records. It is very probable that these collcctioia 
were atthcoutsetgathered and preserved by priests in their temples 
as well as by kings in their palaces* There is evidence to show that 
such collections date back to ^*500 years ago. These collections may 
be taken as ancestors to what camfi to be known later as libraries. 
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Rafiu Mtjltipucatton of Sooj^ 

With the birth and growth of different kinda of culture and 
the rise and fall of one civilisation after another, the volume of 
the record of manV history went on increasitig and that led to the 
vast increase of the collections gathered and preserved in temples 
and in palaces. These collections included clay tablets, papyrua 
sheets and parchment rolls. In the nth century man invented 
the art of the maaufiaicture of paper which was followed by the 
invention of printing press from moveable types in the 15th century^ 
These two inventions, the first affording a cheaper and easily 
available material for preserving knowledge and the other 
opening the unlimited possibility of multiplying books rapidly 
at a cheaper cost, enormously increased the number of printed 
material which bad to he looked after. Naturally> tbcreforCj. places 
for the functions such as the proper purchaso, dasaificatlon, cata¬ 
loguing and making ■ available to the public for use and return, of 
the printed materials became indispensable. These functions have 
been steadily developed and gready improved during the past few 
hundred years. 

Notwithstanding the long history of the written record, as 
shown above, Ubrarica and librarianship as wc know them to-day 
date only from the last century. In the United Kingdom the 
Kbrary movement began to function actively with the passing of 
the First Public Libraries Act by the Parliament in 1850, the 
centenary of which was celebrated in 195*^» In the United 
States of America also, the movement started at about the same 
time as in the United Kingdom* It was towards the dose of the 
19th century that both these countries started a university course 
for the training of libranans* 

In this country since about a couple of decades ago some of the 
Universities started conducting post-graduate course for the 
Diploma in librarianship and among them the Delhi University, 
with the able guidance of its Professor of Library SdencCj Dr, 
S.R. Ranganathan of international fame and a reputed author 
of several valuable books on the subject, conducts the course, 
also, for Doctorate in Library Science* 

Traened Lisrarjans Needed 

The library movement can be successful only in the countiica 
wherein the librarians are adequately equipped with the technique 
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needed for the profession. Due to the large increase of printing 
presses boohs have enormously multiplied and are multiplying. 
Departments of knowledge have greatly increased during the last 
and the present century. The view aa to how a library is expected 
to function has also changed. A library is no longer a place for 
the protection and preservation of books for the few : it is an edu¬ 
cational storehouse of knowledge, guiding and inspiring many, 
Lite the followers of other prefessiom, librarian has to acquire 
knowledge for his profession only by formal schooling and not by 
mere apprenticeahip. It has been found by over half a century 
of library service in advanced countries that if a modern library la 
to prove that it is not a mere collection of books but that it should 
give guidance and inspiration to readers* it must employ a formaUy 
trained librarian well equipped for his profession* as also the other 
members of the library's technical section. 

In a country where the library movement is a success any 
library'In it can come forward boldly with the following utterance: 

“ There is no segment of the population, whether considered 
by age, religion* occupation, perscnal interests* sex, political belief* 
or sodal or economic level* which the library cannot and should 
not reach ■ ip this respect at least the potentialities of the library 
are second to those of no other social institution in the structure 
of the society. The child* the youth and the adult* the labourer* 
the businessman and the scn.rant; the rich and the poor ; the 

devout and the disbeliever j the liberal and die conserv'ativc_ 

all these may be expected to seek in the free library information* 
education* guidance and recreation,” 

Wav to Im^TlWATTQHAL UNUERSTAKOmo 

If the library movement is successfully established in every 
country it can easily yield the means to create and to ensure a 
stable* peaceful world by bringing about good intematicinal 
understanding In the way quoted below :— 

" This means that people everjTvhere must be given an oppor^ 
tumt>' to become intelligently informed about other countries 
and about the great social* economic and political questions and 
problems of our times. The modern library adequately staffed 
and stocked* is in a unique position to make a vitd contribution 






to this great cause, for nowhere else can the citizen escpect to find 
fuJl and impartial information. The role and value of the library 
assumes, thus, a peculiar significance in the world to*day.'' 

In a countiy where the library movement has realised its 
mission the librarians working in it perform the following duties : 

(i) They make printed matter of all types (books, periodi¬ 
cals, pamphlets, maps, legislative reports and ystoiical documentsj 
readily available for the use of students, research workers, Icgis* 
lators, Government officials and the public generally, (a) They 
investigate the reading interests and dernanda of the people served 
by the library, and adjust the services of the library to suit 
the needs of the community. They publicise the library 
services by mean^ of bulletins, bibLEographies and newspaper 
announcements. (4) They select and purchase books and other 
materials j use established methods for classifying, cataloguing 
and circulating books j and assist readers to find books and 
mformation best suited to their individual interests. (5) They 
help children and young people in or out of school to broaden 
their acquaintance with books and to acquire a taste for reading, 
(6) They give special service to adults as to which books may 
entertain them or give them desired information. 

Movement taxes Firm Root 

The library movement in the State of Madras, thanks to the 
indefatigable efforts of the different library associations in the 
States has taken a firm rooth Due to the unique exertions of the 
Madras Library Asscidation founded quarter of a century ago by 
its most inspiring Preadent Sri K, V, Krishnaswamy Ayyar, 
the State passed the Madras Public Libraries Act in 1 914G and the 
provisions of the Act came into force in April 1950, According to 
the provisions of the Act the City of Madras and all the districts are 
empowered to levy a library cess of six pies in the rupee on the 
property tax raised by the Corporation of Madras, the Munici¬ 
palities and the Panchayats* Ifie State Government contributes 
to each district except to the City of hfadras a grant equal to the 
money raised by way of cess referred to above. 

The diacriocs have begun to make use of the provisions of the 
Act. In very district there is a committee known as the Local 
jtJ 
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Library" Authority to give effect to the provisions of the Actj to 
establish libraries throughout its area. The Director of Public 
Instruction^ who ia the CK-officiq Director of Public Libraries, 
assisted by the Special Officer for Libraries, is the executive autho<- 
rity to sec if the libraries functioning in the State comply or not 
with the provisions of the Act* There is also the State Library 
Committee of which the Minister for Education is the President, 
to give such guidance as may be necessary for tho efficient working 
of the Act. If the provisions of the Act are properly availed of 
then the library rnovement in the State is bound to do a lasting 
service to its people* 

More Books aico More Benefactors 
The library movement in the State of Madras or for that 
matter in the whole of India can,yield the best results, as indicated 
above, provided the following services are also rendered to the 
movement i (i) The present supply of books and periodicals in 
the indigenous languages is quite inadequate to meet the demand. 
Learned authors have, therefore, to come forward in large numbers 
to write books and perfodicals in regional languages on literary 
and on scientific subjects to suit the needs of young and old, the 
scholars and the lay public, for light reading and for intensive 
study* (2) Another sm^ice required is help from the generous 
public to contribute the much needed finance for bringing out 
publications by authors who come forward with valuable manus¬ 
cript treatises, as well as gifts of books and buildings to the libraii^. 
The funds at the disposal of the States can never be adequate 
to meet such growing demands* In advanced countries like the 
United Kingdom and the United States of America the library 
movement has done mucli yeoman service to the people of the 
land on account of the munificent benefactions generously bestowed 
upon the movement by philanthropists Hke Andrew Carnegie 
and others* India eagerly expects her generous benefactors to 
come forward to confer upon the people of the land several gifts 
to give the much needed momentum to the library movement 
so that the library service in this land may be as efficient as in any 
other advanced country in the world* 


THE MADRAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

K. S. P/\RTHASARATHY 


A Look-Back 

The MadrjB Library Association was founded in At 

that tlnic the attitude cf the public was far from encouraging. 
A typical Giadstoaian outlook prevailed towards libraries, an 
outlook typified in the words of that famous Prime Minister of 
England^ ** The duties of the assistants in the British Museum 
Library are so easy and agreeable that their salaries might well be 
proportionately light.^^ (See R^trincg service and bibliagrapf^f by 
Ranganathan and Sundaram,. V i, p 23)- The public, including 
the intellegcntia, was apathetic. 

People really wondered whether there' can be any such thing 
as Library Service to the Public, much less any such discipline as 
* Library Science.* Reading habit was conspicuous by its absence. 
The lay public could discover no use for libraries to justify public 
expenditure on their up-keep and improvement. Under the 
prevailing conditions the clientele of the few Ubranes that existed 
at the time, was limited mostly to the student population preparing 
for examinations. As for research workers and specialists in 
particular subjects, the idea that the librarian or his reference 
assistants could be of real help to them in locating materials for 
their study or research was foreign to them. In their estimation, 
the librarian was merely a custodian of books, a storekeeper to 
dole out the specified books they themselvca select and require. 

It was in such an atmosphere that the Madras Library Associa¬ 
tion vras bom. Its primary objective was to fight the batde against 
ignorance about the value of libraries as powerful instruments of 
adult education and secondly to create public opinion in favour of 
their establishment all over the State. This was an uphill ta:sk. 

It set out to achieve its objects (1) by propaganda, (a) by 
arranging popular lectures, (3) by the production cf books in 
non-technical language calculated to arouse interest and mako 
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people library-minded, (4) by trainiiig workcri, and lastly (5) by 
bringing influence to bear on Govcrmnicut and other public autho¬ 
rities and non-oSScial bodies to encourage and promote the 
cstabTi^ment of libraries* 

Due to the infectious enthusiasm of its President, Kao Bahadur 
K*V* Krishna^ivami Iyer, and the indefetigabie labours of its 
Secretary, Dr, S, R. Ranganathan, the live Wire ” of the Asso¬ 
ciation, it began to make lieadway in achicvmg results* Many 
eminent men of the time, such as Sir P,S. Sivaswami Iyer, Kt* 
Hon, Sastri and High Court Judges gave their support to the 
Association, 

The first publication of the Association Library (rpap) 

by Diverse Hands, wTittcn in a popular style, met with enthusiastic 
reception at the hands of the public. The fact that its contri¬ 
butions were from men from different walks of life like Poet 
Rabindranath Tagore and. Dr* S, Kadhakrishnan was a measure 
of the Success, which the infant Asaodation had achieved during 
so short a period of its existence. 

The next publication of tlie Asaodation Fi:?e hws qf library 
written by the Secretary liimsclf created a stir in library 
world in as mucJi as it gave a new orientation to the ideals of a 
* Library Service * ideal replaced the " itorekeeper ’ tradition. 
This view and the closely ailied one, that ‘ booics are for use * 
and not for ' preservation * propagated by the author were 
something revolutionary at the time. 

Shortly thereafter due to the great inilueiice exerted by the 
Assodationj the University of Madras instituted for the first time* 
a short course in Libraiianship, the first of its kind in India at 
that time and thus gave the rightful placse to libraiianship in 
Educadon* I had the privilege to belong to the first batch of 
about 19 students admitted to the new course. The Madras 
Univei’sity Library, then developed tq its hipest pitch of efficiency 
on modern lines under the able guidance of Dr. S. R* Ranganathan, 
the librarian who had returned fiom England with modem ideas 
about library, served as a laboratory for tbc practical training in 
librananship. 

The most valuable pai^of thje Association's work counted in, 
breaking down the rock of prgudice among the public* against the 
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rat^fi of libraries. For thisj the Asaodatlon rtlied mostly 
on intensive publicity not only in urban areas but also in rural 
parts. The iutensive publicity took the fomi of delivering 
popular lectures, not only about the usefulness of libraries but also 
on subjects of interest to rural folk, the idea being when one gets 
interested in a subject it may seive as a bridge to reading habit 
which in turn would disabuse the minds of the people of apathy 
towards libraries. In this publicity side of the activities of the 
Association, the name of Mr. S. M. Fossil stands prominent. 
Publicity tours to all important mofussil centre^ were catablished. 
Special mention should be made of the centre known as Kaumara- 
gurukulam established by S. V. XanagasabhaL Pillai, an engineer 
by profession, at Mannargudy in Tanjore District. The main 
feature of this centre was travelling library service by which books 
were carried to the villages in a bullock cart and circulated to 
groups of individuals without any charge. 

A great stride forward in the removal of adult illiteracy ’tvas 
undertaken : 

(1) By a novel scheme in which one literate member was 
to read to the illiterates near about him in Idsure hours 
from a special text prepared for the purpose; 

(2) JBy bringing about the introduction of mobile libraries 
in a few rural parts as an experimental measure; and 

(g) Thirdly, by the publication of amall bulletins in local 
languages on subjects of practical interest to' farmers. 
Reading lists were prepared periodically for the use of 
school children and the service of elementary teachers 
was used with great profit. 

Slowly but surely, the influence of the Association began to 
be felt in other parts of India also, resulting in the coming into 
existence of similar associations for the propagation of library 
movement in their respective areas. 

The crowning achievement of the Association, the latest fhdt 
of its labours, came when it successfully persuaded the Government 
of Madras, not, of course, without encountoring great difficulties 
at the initial stages, to undertake library legislation applicable 
to the whole State and the Madras Library Act, the fir^t of its kind 
Jn India, was passe^in 134G. 



The activities &f the Association began to be known throughout 
the library world and like the Indian Institute of Science^ Sangalorc^ 
the Association was the first in India to gain international recog¬ 
nition^ For this consummation it is nothing but the bare truth to 
state that Dr, Ranganathan^ its active Secretaryj from its very 
inception in 1958, has been mainly responsible* 

It augurs well for a bright future of the Association that its 
activities continue to be guided by its enthmiastie President,^ 
Rao Bahadur K.V, Krishnaswamy Iyer, and inspired by Dr* 
Ranganathan now Professor in Library Science^ in the University 
of Delhij who has not only grown with the Association but has 
become bigger with achievement of international eminence and 
who is still happily, energy personihed, despite advancing age* 

Before closing^ I should not fail to place on record the unhagging 
industry, hard work^ devotion to duty, and loyalty of Shd K* M* 
Sivaraman who has been carrying on the aecretariat work of the 
Association all along. Silent and shy by nature with a long and 
rich experience of library work to his credit, the services of Shri 
K. M* Sivaraman in promoting the activities of the Association are 
not inconsiderable. 




AUSTRALIA AND MADRAS LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

T. N. KORANNE 

x, Introdtjction 

^ 95 “ I attended the Australian Library Seminar as a 
participant from India* I went with a mixed feeling. For I felt 
that India was still undeveloped in library matters* However 
the achievements of the Madras Library Association filled me wlth^ 
courage ajid hope. 


a* Caneerjia Session 

In the session at Canberra, library Organisation was taken 
as the subject for the semiaar. Each country had to give an account 
of its publie library system. Na turally the Madras Public Libraries 
Act was the chief trump card played by me and my colleague 
Shri D* B. Krishna Rao. Madras has won a place ia the history 
of India by putting the Public Library Act on the statute book* 
In a short memoir written by me for the Australian librarians, 
I liad naturally described the undring efforts of the Madras Library 
Association over twenty-five years to bring the Madras Library 
Act into existence. In this memoir, I also described the early 
experiments in travelling libraries sponsored by the Madras 
Library Association. Another activity was the insEitution of 
hospital library service. This was first of its kind in India* 

3. MAJORAS PUBIICATIOIIS 

The Madras Library Association la well known in Australia* 
This is but natural* For pubHcatiom are the most essential means 
of cultural contact and mutual knowledge between people living 
in different larids. Copies of the publications of the A^ociation 
are found m all important libraries* In some they arc weli 
thumbed. 
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Rsriijf Value 

A lady libramn ia Adelaide was in urgent need of a copy of 
the FroUgomma ia library das^fKoilon (Madras Ijibrary AssociatitjOj 
publication series, 6) 193 7. She could not get it in Australia. She 
tried London without success* No wonder, for the book had gone 
out of print some years ago* At last, she got a micro-film copy of 
the book* At what cost ] It is time that a new revised editioA 
of this seminal book is brought out. 

32* A Spsdalhed BtO<^h 

Another publication S^hml and calkg^ lihranti (Madras Library 
Association, publication series, ji) 194.2, is a specialised book on 
library service in a restricted field* This was praised as " an 
excellent book,*' by Miss Hill of the School Library Service, 
Department of Education, Now South Wales* She wanted me to 
convey this to Dr. Ranganathan* 

4. Indian Library Teghhiq,ce 

Some lihrariam showed keen interest in some of the Hbrary 
techniques developed In Madras. The three card system for the 
administration of periodical publications and the Colon Glassifi- 
catign engaged great attention. Both these techniques have been 
evolved by Dr* Raoganathan. Madras Libmry Association gave 
them to the world in print. The former is published in the Libraty 
^idtninisimtion (Madras Library Association, publication series, 5), 
* 934 ^ *^he latter was first published as the third volume in Madras 
Library Asodation’s publication series in 1933* It had reached 
edition 4, in 1952. 

41 . Davatoiling 

Some Adelaide librariar^ are taking active interest in the new 
developments being made in CC. They have formed a Colon 
Study Ci rde to mobilise their thought. Thus work in this continent 
gets dovetailed with work in another continent* 

5* lunCAOE THROUGH PERSONALITY 

In one of the Canberra sessions of the seminar, Mis Elizabeth 
Hall, Director of the Seminar, introduced Mr. John Metcalfe, one 
of the leaders, with the words : " What Ranganathan h to India, 
Metcalfe 15 to Australia. ’ This shows how widely the Secretary of 
the Madras Library Association is known in the world. 



51^ CumoSITY TO K,VOW THE MaK 
TTiCi South AustrgJian, Branch of the Liibraiy Association of 
Australia invited me to give a talk oa Dr. RanganatJian and his 
Scheme of Claasificaticin. The Colon Glassification Is known to 
them as Rangaoathan^s Glassification. 

S. Gohtact svrtH other Natiorau 
Indonesians and Filipinos seem to Jenow little of the progress 
of library technique in India, The public rdations side of the 
Madras Library As3ocia.tion should be strengthened so as to reach 
these people. They are not, however* without curiosity about the 
library development of India, They were baffled by the high 
percentage of our .illiteracy. Our plan to make the books reach 
Ae illiterate by providing for reading to them under public 
library auspices as a transitory measure for the next thirty years, 
interested them considerably, 

7. Conclusion 

Though born in distant Gwalior and now living in more 
distant Delhi* my intellectual contact with the Madras Library 
Association is intimate. I therefore value this opportunity to 
pay my tribute to that Associatioii at the time of its Silver Jubilee. 

I trust that it will achieve even more by the time it reaches its 
Golden Jubilee, 




PROBLEMS OF REORGANISATION IN INDIA 

C* P. BAROT 


' Now that India is free, we see signs of new life in every depart¬ 
ment of public life, and the necessity of extension and re-organi¬ 
sation oflibraiy' service has almost become acute. The state of 
our library service at present is a very aorry one. Every village 
should have its library ; but we cannot say, without exaggeration, 
that even every town has one. And hi the few villages and towns 
where we have our libraries we cannot say, without exaggeration, 
that there is library service. Many bbraries are mere store-houses 
of books, and sometimes of dust as well. The secretaries and 
office-holders and committee n^en and a few donors are their 
only readers and naturally not only important books but important 
magazines also are not made available to the public as soon as they 
arrive. There are even reading rooms where tlie newspapers 
arc not put regularly and promptly only because the chairman, the 
secretary and the librarian—and in big towns and cities the clerk 
as well—think that it is they that have the right of being the 
first readers. 

So the first thing to be done by the reorganisers is to stop 
this evil practice reminiscent only of the “ Samrpani Vidhi" of 
Vaishnava libel cases. 

The second idea about which there b need for a clear under¬ 
standing at the very outset concerns the administrative side. 
Very often inC ^ dia especialLy in the country-side we meet with 
two chief funedonaries in the library—the secretary and the 
librarian. It is best to combine the offices in one person* 
Generally, the librarian ia the best man fitted to be the secretary 
also. But wherever it is not possible and the secretaryship should 
be reserved for some local leader he should either care to learn up 
the elements of library science or confine himself to making the 
rules and fixing the budgets, together with policy if any, and 
leave the execution with all its technical details to the hbrarian. Of 
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course, the secretary or the committee responsible for the library 
should bring an efficient librarian but having made the choice 
the secretary shoiJd not play the ignorant boss. If he choosea 
to do it he will cither have to choose a weak soulless man, a 
mere drudge or clerk, or invite clashes. 

TioHNrcAt, Proo^a^ue 

With^ the slate thus cicartsed, reorganisers should begin to 
write on it. Before entering on the technical programme of 
classifi^tion and cataloguing all books which have no tides printed 
on their backs should immediately have them written. Title 
slips of the uniform height of two inches and the required breath 
and bearing the surname and the initials of the authors are found 
convenient. They should be pasted on the top-part of the back 
without leaving any space. Similar slips a little shorter but 
uniform in size should also be pasted for showing the call-number 
at a uniibmi height of about t. 6 " &om the base of the back. 

The next thing to handle is the catalogue. A card catalogue 
is the best catalogue aud in the long run the cheapest also. But. 
if the budgetary position ia forbidding a sheaf catalogue should be 
the next alternative. Never try to have a bound register except 
for accession, Whatever the state of mess some kind of accession 
register will always be found kept. It may not have been kept 
scientifically. The reorgamser in that ease may begin to keep it 
in a better way from the time he begins. But after attaching the 
above-mentioned shps on the back of all books, the next thing he 
should take up is the author-catalogue. Preparing a subject 
catalogue:, hf., a classified catalogue, should follow it and not 
precede. However, if the library is already classified broadly, 
it is well and good. Otherwise it is best to arrange the btk>k^ 
first according to authors so that even if a reader comes with tht 
name of the author it will be convenient to find the books. 

Some persons will suggest a title catalogue in preference to 
an author one and I know libraries which have title catalogues 
but no author catalogues. But it is a mistake. Readers do come 
with the title alone, and if there is no dearth of finance tide index 
should also be prepared. But in the latter case it is not necessary 
to prepare an exhaustive index of all titles. It is enough if 
books with fancy titles—titles that do not reveal the subjects—are 




so catalogued. But if finances, and gcntrally they are short in 
Indiaj do not permit thretindem and you have to choose between 
an author and a title index^ the palm must go in any case to the 
author one; and never to the title one. 

I ^ 

The PEOBttM OJ ? a System 

Next comes the question of the choice of a system. Many 
reorganisers, especially if they are learned and a little intelligent 
hut completely unlearned in library science, almost always try 
to evolve their own system and immortalize their names Lite the 
traveller who is fond of etching or penciling his name on all the 
walls of all the places he visits. We in Gujarat are conducting a 
small class of six weeks* duration annually to give raw librarians 
or library clcrb a smattering of library science. One such 
librarian some time after he had passed and obtained his certificate 
came to me and complained that he had a foreign trained boss, 
and be had the audacity to reject U.D.C. according to which the 
technical library^ was till then being classified. Instead, the boss 
had brought a system of ten colours and he proposed to prepare' 
coloured dips to be attached in a particular manner as class 
number slips on the backs. I do not know how long it will take 
the boss to realise that ten colour divisions like the primary classes 
of Dewey will exhaust their usefulness very' soon* And then even 
with mhdngs that he might propose the system will break-down 
as books Increase and knowledge deepens* 

It is always good to select a recognised system preferably 
Decimal or Colon. For myself I suggest the Colon. It is cheaper, 
more bandy and adopted to local needs. Of course, the chronolo¬ 
gical part of it Is difficult to be followed so long as our vernaculars 
do not have the necessary reference books and librarians the 
necessary learning. But if that Is dropped, and books within 
their specific subjects are arranged according to their authors, it 
at once becomes simple and practicable* Just as ma.ny libraries do 
not follow Decimal beyond the second or third series except fqr a 
few absolutely necessary combinations we can begin to apply 
the Colon System without its chrcmological part. 

Close Classipigation 

All masters of library science are for close classification* Broad 
classification saves the time of the Kbrary and saves expenses 
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but only initially and apparently, not nealiy* When a reader 
comes and asks for books on Indian History^ say Aurangazeb, if 
all books on Indian History are arranged according to their 
authors the History of Anranga^eb will be found scat teredo If the 
reader does not know the names of all their authors the librarian 
will have to go to his help or the former will have to go all over 
the Indian History Books. Thus, the time saved initially will 
have to be spent again and again by the librarian or the I’cadcr 
whenever such a reader comes. And so the total time wasted 
would be a heavy loss. As the library is a growing organbation 
and books will go on increasingj it is always best to classify as 
closely as possible. Wise men should provide for the facilities 
of meeting the demands of all readers and all contingeiicies. 

Ideals and practice, they say, differ since tiine immemorlaL 
But there is always a limit beyond which practice should not cora- 
promisc with the ideals lest it tills the ideals thcmsclvEB, Besides*' 
library science is not metaphysics. It ia a science of practice and 
ia meant to be thoroughly practical and therefore, there is hardly 
much room for comprO'inbe without injuring the practice and the 
practical benefits it provides for. Therefore, do not try to be 
over-simple. Life ia complejc and subjects arc also as varied and 
as complex. So if one should go in for a classified library—and 
now-a-days there h no escape from it—he need not be afraid of 
close classihcation. 

BeOJOKAL LTBRAniES 

The necessity of dose classification brings into prominence 
the necessity of our regional copyright libraries taking upon 
themselves this responaibifity. For this, purpose the Govemments- 
in collaboration with the said libraries should selec t tbeir system as 
in America. The regional Hbraries should then supply ready-made 
cards to all those who care to be their customers. Many of the 
libraries in India arc inadequately staffed. And so, many of them 
have untrained HbrariaTis, Their hnancial condition is also such 
that they cannot afford to have, for much time to come, librarians 
of the calibre required for close clarification. The Government 
or Governments do publish quarterly lists of all the books they 
receive according to the copyright act. They can as well publish 
the lists as classified also ; or it will be still better, if they call 
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upon the regional and central ccip>Tight libraries to publish their 
TQonthly receipts in a dassiHed form. 

But for thia the Government must select its own scheme of 
classification and cataloguing* They do uot seem to have thought 
over this problem ; or some seem to be divided in their minds* 
The library associations in the Bombay State, who conduct 
Government-aided regional short term courses in library Science, 
try to give a smattering of both Decimal and Colon Syitema. 
But the timr at their disposal is so short that they cannot give a 
good grounding In both* It will be better, therefore, If they lake 
the lead; and teach only one, preferably Colon. The erstwhile 
Baroda State had set a noble example in this matter. They had 
evolved a system of their own—the Borden System ; and through¬ 
out the State all the libraries had accepted it* I wonder why 
our Swaraj Government should not take a lesson from the expcii- 
ment, whitjh was thoroughly successful. 

Free MesHSership 

The State had also evolved a scheme of guarantees, no 
deposits, and free mernbcrships which it is a pity we do not yet 
think of adopting. In It the member, who failed to return the books 
taken by him and failed to make good any loss, lost hh right of 
membership; and if the guarantor also failed there was a 
machinery of prompt recovery through departmental cuts at the 
very source of his income or a prompt ^'Hukamnama 


THE LIBRARIAN AND THE COMMUNITY 

girua KVUAK 


Recently, an cmiTicnt fordgn professor rudMly ntniarked, on 
the basis of his intimate experience, that the educational standards 
in his subject in this country wore shcvckingly W More es-^ 
pedally^ he had in mind study and research at university level. 
The reasons arc not far to seek. To a very large extent, it may be 
attributed to lack of library feciiitiea. No proper research at 
university level is conceivable vvithout a well-maintained library 
which keeps pace with the growing mass of literature in the various 
fields of knowledge. This naturally presupposes that the librarian 
of such a library is a man of liberal education^ well-paid and well- 
versed in his profession. But what is one to think of the benign 
executives of our universities who even in the year 1953, condescend 
to appoint their chief librarians for the paltry salary of Rs. 150 
per month. It shows scant respect to cultural values. 

What needs to be recognised is that there is intimate relation 
between the status of the librarian and the state of progress in a 
community'. In developed oonnnunitieSj the librarian is the 
indispensable member of the community who helps to a consi¬ 
derable degree in raising the community’s cultural levd. In 
our country where much talk is now-a-days heard of the idea of 
mass-Htcracy* there is every danger of would-be literates lapsing 
back into illiteracy for want of service of reading materiaU This 
danger can be guarded against only by a country-wide library 
system going down to our rural areas. In these circumstances, 
the librarians would be called upon to act not merely as custodians 
of books but also as “ friends, philosophers and guides ” to the 
large masses of our people. To a great extent, they would be 
instrumental in determining the reading habits in the country. 

Unfortunately, not much thought baa been given at the 
governmental level to the importance of this profession’s contri¬ 
bution to social reconstruction. The Planning Commission has 
generally ignored to consult the representatives of the library 
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profcasion in the formulation of the chap ten relating to tultuva 
development. The Community Dcir^clopmcnt Pyogramme docs 
not 50 much as mention libraries* In case of each Rural Commu¬ 
nity Project^ about 11 per cent of the total budget is proposed 
to be spent on education. Seven Adult Education Officers are 
proposed to be appointed in each project arcan Not even a suigle 
library adviser has been appointed even for Gommunity Develop¬ 
ment Programme as a whole. Mass-education without a library 
system h unintelligible* Even our Public Service Commissions 
do not seem to realise the adverse implications of selecting non¬ 
technical people for library pasts* In the same manner^ public 
institutions (not without honourable exceptions) do not rate the 
librarians very high. 

Of late, some concessions have been made to the profession. 
But this is more due to 25 years of arduous struggle than anything 
else. The result, till a decade ago, was that only the most mediocre 
persons were attested to the profession. Obviously not many 
intelligent persona could be attracted to a profcsLon-^-with no 
better prospects than those of n cJcdcal status—^where one’s primary 
function would be to act as a poHceman to books* 

It would be a pleasant surprise to many to bo told that contri¬ 
butions made by India in Library Science are not only substantial 
but also fundamental covering various departments of the subject 
such as classjficationj cataloguing, library organisation and library 
administration. The credit for all these contributions is due to 
Dr* S. R. Rjanganathaii, one of the Secretaries of the Madras 
Library Associadon and President, Indian Library Association, 
who is recognised as the greatest living authority on the subject. 

Laying much more stress on the praictical side of service and 
organisation, tlie Hbrariaus in countiics with developed library 
systems have not much opportunity^ for mating * revolutionary * 
changes in their systems of cJaEsihcation and cataloguing because 
of the cost in money and time involved in making such changes. 
The Indian library profession, wliich has begun from a scratch, 
is in an advantageous position* It can, not only avoid the mistakes 
of its counter-parts in other countries, but it can also incoiporatc 
the latest developments. But one danger against which the 
advance-guard of our professiojii in this country is to guard itself 
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against is the divorce of theory from practice, A special respcm- 
aibility devolves upon progressivt-minded librarians in this con¬ 
nection. 

A progressive-minded librarian is a peculiar creature in this 
coirntry* Young In experience, he is full of yOHthful ideas. He 
fully reccjgmzes that there is not much gain for him in iUDnctary 
terms. At the start of his career^ he is given any amount of 
gratuitous advice to dissuade him from the profession. Later on, 
his sloTrtf progress is unfavourably compared with the meteoric 
rise of friends, colleagues and former dass^mates who opted for 
other professions* What is over-loohtd by tlic critics is that the 
work is its own reward, Bu^ admittedly, the pubHc should re¬ 
member that man cannot do without bread. Monetary consi¬ 
derations should also he taken into account* As a matter of lact, 
the plea for better salaries for the profession has been one of the 
main planks of Indian Library Assodation’s programme. 

While tolerably good salaries may have been conceded, even 
the enlightened executives are so often prone to he less than humane 
in their general behaviour totvards their librarians. This writer 
knows from the experience of m&ny brother librarians in very 
responsible positions, that on many occasions, they are liable to be 
hauled up for a book mis-placed, a book lost, a job left incomplete 
or a thing overlooked. But the most oppressive moments are 
when the boss who does not know the A B C of Iibrar>' Science 
forces hia arbitrary dedrion on matters of a purely technical nature. 
The decision after sometime rebounds to the bosses discredit ; 
but he gets away by handing over the ' baby* to his librarian* 
These are precisely the moments In the life of a librarian when he 
feels like literally throwing the Job away and going back to bis 
home. But, happily, these arc passing phases peculiar to the 
transitional period we are now living in, in this country* 

What is heartening is that healthy tranditions arc being built 
by the advance-guard of the profession* This is the bright side 
of the picture, but It is not the whole of it* There is a darker 
side to it also. 

Not many right-type of persons are attracted to the pofeasion 
because of the fewer opportunities, which, it oJTeirs* The result is 
that a greater number of incompetent persons have adopted thfe 
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profession and thus have a vested interest in keeping it down and 
flut. Many of them have been librarians for decades together 
but their main function was limited to being policemen to the books. 
They are dead set against any innovations because of the very 
nature of things, they aro incapable of adjusting themselves to 
changes. They regret every advance because it is potentially 
capable of being a danger to their vested interests* 

Yet there is another class of librarians who may be termed as 
* spires V They are very enthusiastic and always in the right* 
earnest, but, alas ! only upto a certain stage, Ar soon as they get 
into positions, they forget everything about their responsibilities 
towards thdr profession. They betomc mere cogs in the wheel 
of official red-tapism and the only ambition left in them is to 
manipulate for ever better positions for themselves. It is in the 
very nature qf a social system where capabilities are not necessarily 
always recognised as criteria for ' loaves ’ of office. Generally 
spealdng, such people feel a special pleasure in insinuating. their 
progressive-minded colleagues and fouling the nest .They 
arc the greatest danger to the profession and arc mostly beyond 
redemption. 

WTiile not denying the substantial amount of pnogres made 
by the profession dining last 25 years, on its own, it has to be admitted 
that it can not gain ends such as envisaged by Dr. Kanganathan 
in his Libraty devehptrient pfan Just of its own volition* The progress 
of the profession is directly connected with the rate of general 
progress in the country* So long as the economy stagnates, 
there cajinot be much hope for ejtpansion of library system on an 
all India scale. It is a pity,, indeed, that the librarians cannot do 
much to influence the politics of their country. 

Docs it mean that one should sit qudedy till there is a change 
for better in the social atmosphere ? No* A specbl nesponribility, 
-devolves upon the librarians and central and state library organisa¬ 
tions to do efficient pnbHc relations work. So ffir, positive contri- 
budom made by the profession have not been brought to public 
notice, Andi not much effort has been made to bring to attention, 
the significant role of the hbrarian in a community. 



MY IDEAL COLLEGE LIBRARY 

K, A. ISAAC 


The Madras Library Associaticiii is well known for its varied 
actiiFities in the cause of library scaence and library service. It ha* 
interested itself very actively in the promotion of academic library 
service. The publicity of the Association had been mainly 
instrumental in instituting compulsory library hours in the schools 
in Madras State as early as 1933^ and in providing library training 
to teachers for implementing the scheme. The present paper la 
not therefore out of place in a Souvenir comnieinorating the 
twenty-fifth year of existence of the Association, ‘ 

It 15 not possible in a short paper to touch on nil the aspects of 
college library service, I can only coniine myself very briefly 
to some of the main functions of the college Ebrary, The method 
of translating these functions into service-form will also get briefly 
indicated. 

Of late a change has come over the purpose and outlook cf the 
college Ebrary* This change has been fully recognised in moat of 
the cquDtrics, India also has not remained passive to it. But 
it is yet to fall in line with the most progressive countries in this 
respect* There are many impediments standing In its way. 
Finance is the main one. 

The college library has been rightly called the heart *’ 
of the college. It is an organic unit operating ’withiu the greater 
whole of the college itself* Its functions should hence be deter^ 
mined by the objectives of the college* This, in its turn* wiE be 
determined by the larger purpose of education. According to 
John Dewey, education signifies the sum total of the processes by 
which a community or social group, whether small or large, 
transmits its acquired powers and aims with a view to securing its 
own continued eadstence and growth. Till of late, the formal 
instruction in the college, determined by the curriculum, was 
suffleienc to " transmit these “ acquired powers and aims Bu t 
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the amount of “ acquii'cd po^irers and aims ” began to grow at 
an ever increasing rate. It became impossible for the college 
curiiculum to keep pace with the tremcadous acceleration of the 
r-Univcrse of Knowledge. Also the curriculum had to accommodate 
more than what could be done by formal instruction. Thus a 
division of respondhility for the implementatioa of the purpose of 
education became necessar/. The college library has been brought 
into existence to share this responsibility with the teacher. Thua 
developed inidally to supplement formal instructioti. Its functbns. 
gradually increased* It came to its share to care for Che regions 
in thef universe of knowledge not covered by the curriculum. 
Again, in the very process of its. funclioning to realise these object 
tives In higher education^ the library revealed new objectives 
and added to its own functions. Thus the college library and its 
service have become closely identified with the teaching process. 
It K in fact the centre round which ail the academic activities 
of the college revolve. 

A library, which, by its functions, achieves this position in 
the college, h my ideal for a college library* 

These functions may be considered in relation to three distinct 
factors—bibliographical, liuman and material. 

There should be three general divisions of books by function in 
the college library. They may be designated as: 

i Bocks to satisfy the reference function of the library ; 
a Books to satisly the curricular function of the Kbrmy ; and 
3 Books to satisfy the general function of the library* 

A book stock calculated to satisfy these three functions should 
cover more or less a full ^ectrum of the universe of knowledge. 
Of course, the bands will necessarily have to be of varying degrees 
of %ht and shade. 

ThegreatestimportanceshoLddbc given to the reference collec¬ 
tion of a college library* It should contain the standard books of 
general reference and the standardbooks of reference in the different 
fields of the universe of knowledge. Emphasis should no doubt be 
laid on the subjects iududed in the curriculum. 

The curriculum in Indian colleges prscribes text books and 
books for collateral reading in cadi subject* AU these books should 
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be represmted by an adequate number of copies in'tiie library. 
The exact number is to be decided by the conditions prevailing 
in individual^ libraries. The number of students in each subject 
should be the main, f^tor in deciding on this pointK The prescribed 
books in a CLurriculnm may have to be supplemented by other 
books in the filcld 3 s and when they come up. These books will 
have to be secured on the Joint flair and discretion of the librarian 
and the faculty. 

The general function of the Hbrary is fulfilled by books intended 
for recreational^ cultural or inspirational reading. They are 
books to which a student goes on his own inner stimulation. The 
college should consider it its bounden duty to provide for the satis¬ 
faction of this intellectual curiosity. Books in this class will include 
fletionj biography, fra^'els, classics, etc. 

To these three functions, may be added a' ourth—research 
function, This is not common to all the colleges. A college 
offering iacilities for research should provide for this functioii also. 
Periodicals should form the main collection of the materials in this 
group. 

To build up a book collection satisfying aU thsse functional 
demands on itjds not easy. It requires time, patience, alermcss 
and judgment. There should be a carefully formulated plan,. 
A minimum target should be fixed to be achieved in a stipulated 
period. The book stock should be made to grow according to 
this plan. The wave front of knowledge, in its advancement, 
should be seen reflected in a college library as it grorws. 

The human factor Ls as necessary as the bibliographical factor 
in the making of a college library. The staff and the clientele 
of the library constitute the hurnan factor, j^Thc latter includei 
students, faculty members and adnunistrative staff, 

A good book collection vrithout a competent staff woiald be 
a waste. This fact ha^ not been fully appreciated as yet, in lib¬ 
raries of Indian colleges. At the head of the library staff is the 
librarian. The success of the Hbrar>^ is discharging its funeflorj 
as a vital educational instrument in the coUege, m^nly depends 
on him. He should hence combine in himself scholarship, admi- 
nistrati^'e ability and high academic qualification. His personality 
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should perwde the library and indeed the entire college. He 
should prervide Che stimuTus for his staff in their ’work* The 
librAtian’s sta^tu& in the college should be exactly on a par with 
that of the membera of the faculty. Only then can he work 
cfTcctively in close co-operation wkh them. There should be 
professionally qualified library assistants also in a college library 
of fairly large aize. 

One word here on the practice of having teaclier librarians in 
college libraries. In my opinion this is an undesirable remnant 
of tradition^ stUl lingering on. fn a college pro’viding a suitable 
professional librarian^ a teacher librarian is certainly an anach^ 
ronism today. It Is seldom that the cO“Operadvc functioning 
of these two opposite poles can be witnessed. They often pull 
in opposite directions* 

Wc now pass on to the second constituent of the human factor 
—students. They are the most Important. The library exists for 
them* This fact should never be lost sight of. 

Students should be trained in the use of the library. A few 
lectures by the librarian on the use of the library to fresh students 
’will makethem use the library with ease and comfort. They will 
also provide an initial incentive to the students to make nse of the 
library. Reference service should be instituted as an important 
function in a college library. 

I sho’uld emphasise one particular responsibility of the library 
staff to students. Students get guidance from faculty members 
in the matter of curriculum reading* The library staff will have 
to provide the necessary incentive to students for reading books 
in the * general * collection of the library* The reference librarian 
has to remember the third law of library science specially in relation 
to these books* Methods like conducting occasional testSj based 
on matter contained In such booksj will certainly help to provide 
this incentive. 

Co-operation between the library staff and faculty members 
is. an absolute pre-requisite to the success of a college library* The 
faculty members have a double role in the library. They arc at 
once users of the library and persons interested m service to students. 
Each member of the staff should function as a df facto member 
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of the library suif* His use of the library is mainly in preparing 
for his class workn The library staff should be able to antidpate 
his wants and procure the best books on the subjects hefone the 
demaud for these arises. 

It is in the field of book selection that the whole-hearted and 
intelligent cooperation between, the librarian and the faculty is 
most essential. Book scLectiDit should be their joint responsi¬ 
bility with the emphasis shifting towards the faculty in the case of 
Curricular and related books, and towards the librarian in the case 
of reference and general books. The librarian is the only member 
of the college who will see the library in its entire perspective. In 
the absence of his integrating personality, the book collection may 
tend to become far from being a unified one designed for a single 
end. He has to maintain the balance between coUectiorts in the 
several subjects. 

In the way of fulfilling the curricular function of the library, 
the librarian and the faculty have yet another field for co-operation. 
It should be their joint effort to prepare suitable reading lists 
for students. These lists are necessary for preparatoryj parallel 
and follow-up reading* They should jointly work towards the 
ambition of getting any student read all the books included in 
such lists. 

Building and furniture form the main constituents in the 
matedal factor* AU the facilities offered by the library by svay 
of a good book collection and staff would lose ranch of their use^ 
fulness unless the right library atmosphere is inspired by a function^ 
ally designed building and furniture, 

Convemence should never be saenfied to architectural beauty* 
The aim should be a reconcUiaticin cf both as far as possible. There 
should be enough space to be distributed into functional units. 

The stack room should be large enough to take in books for a 
number of years. It is no-t alsvays feasible to pnescrilie a standard 
for the' reading room space. The modem tendency is to provide 
space far the entire student commimity at one time. This certainly 
is too ambitious a target for ordinary colleges. But the reading 
room should have enough space to acconunodate a good percentage 
of the student community at one time. Faculty members and 
research students should have special separate study rooms. 
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The coTistmction of the building should be such that additions 
to the budding a ^^hole or to its parts as and when the need 
arises should not be difliculth 

In short the whole physical atmosphere of the library made 
up by the building and furniture should be inviting^ restful and 
inspiring, 

A college which offers such library facilities is sure to present 
to the commuciity really able young men and women with 
fully developed personality* Society is bound to progress in their 
hands* 






EMERGENCE OF THE LAWS OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

K. D, PURANIK 

1 Purpose 

About a century ngo library changed its sodal purpose. It 
first added mental reJaxation to the original purpose of preser¬ 
vation of books. In recent years it has taken up still another 
fu^tion that of acting as an agency for the education of masses. 
Still more recently, library has come to play a vital part as an agency 
for communioLtion of new thought among intellectual workers. 
Thus the social function of the library ia gaining greatly in impor¬ 
tance. 

a Developmeistt 

a I West 

It was in the West that this recent dtvelopimcm of libraries 
originated. There again public libraries flourished first. Naturally, 
dcvelopi^f of library methods took place largely in relation to 
public libraries. These libraries attracted very few uruverdty* 
trained people towards the profession. A subject has to be 
developed mainly by those who practise it as a profession. The 
dominance of non-university men had its effect on the develop¬ 
ment of librarianship. In the discharge of the public library 
functions some nevir methods did evolve. But they were evolved 
difTerently in different libraries, without any co-ordination. They 
were evolved by the rub of thumb. There was no guiding or 
tLrufjing philosophy behind it. 

31 India 

India entered the field very late.. The development of 
libraries in this country with the new functions started only about 
40^year3 ago. This was due to the cultural exhaustion into which 
the nation had faUen and the resulting political dominance 
of a foreigR power* 

19 



Unlikt in the West, university libraries were the first to 
develop id Imiia. Public libraries hardly came into the picture 
till very recently. The university libraries attracted towards the 
library profession men with university training. This proved 
to be a boon* It compensated in a way for the late start in the 
development of libraries. The university-trained librarians in 
India developed the subject of librarianship and raised it to the 
level of a science. 

3 Systbimattc Stuoy 

The university-trained man studies a subject thoroughly and 
systematically* His mind is trained for such a study. He is never 
satisfied with the innumerable facts seeirin isolation. His training 
makes liim ponder over these facts. He makes a search to find 
out what lies behind the facts. He starts with generalising the 
different facts* In many cases he succeeds* He gets some conclu¬ 
sions. These are really generalisations. They explain the 
relationship between different Hots. But trained in the methods of 
research, he is not satisfied even with these generalisations* He 
again dives deep into these* He tries to formulate some principle 
as ihe source of the different generalisations. This is a brief state¬ 
ment or a formula. This is hypothesis. It is sometimes called a law. 
This kind of formulation of hypothesis is largely the work of imagi¬ 
nation. But in more profound cases intuition also comes in* 
Then the principles formulated are basic and simple. They help 
in the proper development of the subject. They serve as guide- 
posts* Such laws have licen formulated by one university-trained 
librarian in India. 

4 S. R. Rangaistathan 

In 1924, the Univereity of Madras selected one of itg teachers 
—S. R. Ranganathan—as the first librarian of its library. It 
sent him abroad for training. He joined the University College 
of London. Xhere he got opportunity of studjiiig the vast lite¬ 
rature on librarianship. He also got opportunity of viuting a 
number of libraries in the United Kingdom. He watched their 
working and observed their methods of,work. He found that j;he 
informadou given in the books was disjointed. He Felt its load and 
itrain on the mind* He was amazed at the^ variety of practice* 
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current m the diffbrent libraries. Then came an idea—could 
there be a Hbmry science with a few fundamental laws to which 
all the varying pracUces could be traced? His mind started 
parching for the prindpies. There was no immediate result 
In fact It took some years to sehtc them. All these years, the idea 
was there in his mind and die search continued. The story of his 
p-opmg in dark and ultimately getting hold of the lam is narrated 
m detail by Ranganathan himself in his Preface to library rciWff 
(Delhi University publications, Hbrary science series, i), 

5 The Laws 

In Ranganathati stated the five laws of Hbiary science 
They are: 

r. Books are for use ; 

a. Every reader his book ; 

3. Every book its reader j 

4, Save the time of the reader ; and 

5 + Library is a growing organism. 

He published these laws in the Five laws of likstysdettcs (Madras 
Library Association publication series, 2), 1331. 

51 Applicatton 

Ranganathan also demonstrated how methods and techniques 
in different kinds of library work could be deduced from the 
Hve Lam. With changes in social context the laws naturally 
gave rise to variant forms of work. It was also found that methods 
and techniques, evolved during the period of about years prior 
to the enunciation of these laws, could be traced to, and had their 
raof m, the five laws though they w'ere then unexpressed. The 
inter-relationship between the varying methods could now be 
easily seen, Tliis wa? a great rfilief. 


52 AnVANTAOES 

A law in a social science ia really a normative principle. This 
means that it serves aa a norm or standard by which practices can 
be judged and the best iiaethods selected. Library science is a 
s^al science. Its Jaws are therefore normative. A mistake is 
often made by giving to the laws and a social science the same 
status as for those m natural sciences. This leaves to Keptickm 



in the possibility of a science in social sector of the universe of 
knowledge. 

Again, in a subject like Library Service sometimes new 
situations arise. These present new problems. They have tq be 
faced. Usually more than one solution suggest itself. It becomes 
difficult to qhooae one- One has to be very careful about following 
the one or the other. The laws are of great help in such circum¬ 
stances. This kind of help is being received from the Five Laws 
all these twenty-five years* 

The Delhi Research Circle has also found these laws helping 
immensely in critical situations. In advanced study—as one 
goes deep into the subject—points arise on which it becomes 
difficult to decide one w^ay or the ocher. A wrong decision on au 
apparently trivial point in great depths usually puts us on the 
wrong track* The effect of the wrong track may not become 
visible riU we march a long distance along it. But then "to come 
back to the original situation and start again involves waste of 
tune and cner^. If this happens often frustration sets in. All 
this can be avoided if one goes to the lasvs and secs that his dedsion 
conforms with those basic prindplcsH If this is done whatever 
there is even a small doubt one is more likely to keep on the right 
track and arrive at results speedily and satisfactorily. The laws 
serve to guidcand channeltse properly the thought on the problem* 
This has been the expericuce of the Delhi Research Circle, 

6 Lead 

Ranganathan’s enunciation of the Five Laws is truly epoch- 
making. It is hr ivho established the claim of the subject to be a 
science. We find that subsequently the term “ Library Science” 
has been accepted by many in and out of the field. Many of the 
traming institutions in the 'United States have included the terra 
“ Library Science” in their names. Thus the University of 
Chicago has its Graduate School of Library Science, Now, of 
course, everybody agrees that there is a Library Science, India 
is proud of its lead in this subject. 

The Madras Library Association must be thanked for bringing 
out this monumental work as an early volume in its pubiicatioa 
scries. This alone would have earned a name for the Association 
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It is gratifying to note that the Madras Library Association has 
brought out as many as 20 publications in tlic series and we look 
* forward to many more. All these volumes are in a sense embodi¬ 
ments of deductions from the Five Laws^ conditioned to varying 
social developments. The publications of the Madras library 
Association have inspired similar efforts elsewhere also. The Indian 
Library' Association and the University of Delhi are biinging out 
a number of books on Library Science. These again art deductions 
from the Five Laws^ More recent hooks on Library Science 
produced in foreign countries also show their roots drawing sus¬ 
tenance from the Five Laws. Of late many of the thesis for the 
(British) Library Association fellowship arc said to he b^ed on. 
these Five LawTS^ 

Ranganathan enunciated the laws in 1938. During the last 
25 years they have been established aji.d have helped the develop¬ 
ment of the subject on sound lines. In the war and post-war 
years research work on team-basis has brought documentation 
work to the forefront. This is still in a devdopinentaL stage and 
new techniques and methods arc being put forward. The Five 
Laws act as the loadstone in charting the deeper regions of docu¬ 
mentation work. 

But the Fi\'e Laws stated by Kangauatban may not be the 
only laws of Library Science. There might be still other Jaws. 
Or they may be reduced to a fewer and more seminal set of laws* 
We must be constantly searching for them. We must not remain 
content with these five* It Is upto us of the new generation to 
caiTy the torch forward. 


1 


RESEARCH IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 

D, B. KRISHNA RAO 


0 Intro&uctjidn 

Research in the natural and the social sciences and the huma¬ 
nities has become common. It leads to continuous development 
in the universe of knowledge. New facts and information get 
continuously reoerded. Organising these for cacact and expeditious 
communication to concerned researchers is no easy matter* 

01 Library Science Emerges 

Elaborate, ever^ebangiT^ technique has to be developed to 
meet the growing surpriso^developmenta in the universe of know- 
Ittige. Sutli a technique cannot be developed by ' rule of thumb 
It has to be based on a discipline of its afwn. This discipline has 
to be developed continuously pari passu, with the continuous growth 
of tlie universe of knowledge* This ever-growing discipline is 
Library Science. 

oi^ Growth 

Research in Library Science is therefore as compelling as 
reseajch in any other held of knowledge* Library Science has 
already developed many branches. Each calls for its own metho¬ 
dology, Organisation^ Classihcatioji, Calaloguiug, DDciiiacn.t- 
ation^ Reference ServicCj Public Relation and Administrafion are 
examples* 

I History 
II Early Period 

Till our own times, libraries were functioning by the rule of 
thumb. This was sufficient to meet tlie purpose for which libraries 
were maintained then. For, the librarians had not begun to play 
a positive role in research oi^anisation. ^ 

12 Hulme and Brown 

The dawn of research in'Library Science began in the early 
part of the first decade of this century. Wyndham Huhne and 
James Duff Brown were the two early lights. 


IS I HuIhis 

Of these two pioneers^ Hulme, who is past iiinety is fortunately 
still with us. In 194®) ^R-anganathan, visited him. 

IS It Revelation 

Hulmc gave Ranganathan information about the early 
altempta at research. Hulmewaa then, Librarian of the Patent OfHoe 
Library' in London- Brown was Librarian of the Islington PubHc 
Library. These two were men wilh an inner urge for reseairch. 
Tiiey had strayed into the library profession- THejr personality 
attracted a few more librarians towards research in library techni¬ 
que. Public opinion was then too cynical to tolerate talk 3bout 
research in library technique. 

13 Function 

As if symbolic of tliis^ Hulme-Brown associates formed into 
an “ Anonymous Society ” and issued their publicaticins ^ secrEtty ', 
All the branches of Library Science known now, from Giassjfii-' 
cation down to loose leaf binder, wicket gate and counter equip¬ 
ment, engaged their attention. But Hulme and Brown were both 
most attracted by Classifrcation,. Each worked on a scheme of his 
own. Subject Classification -^vas the contribution of Brown. Sfhe 
dassificationofHuhnt is still in use in the Patent OIEce, at London. 

r^ Padcs 

The introduction to Subject Classification poses fundamental 
issues calling for further research. Hulme started a series of 
memoirs on the science of classification. These were published 
in the Libraiy Assvdation record of the early part of this cerrtury+ 
They have been virtually forgotten now. 

15 Return to Light 

In February 1348, Burgess wrote an article in the Librafy 
Association record (50, 16-19). In it, he evaluated the contributions 
of Mss and Rangajiathan to the science of library classiftcatiou^ 
He remarked that some of the theorems in Ranganathan’s Frolic 
^omena 1937, had been anticipated half a century earher, by the 
“ late Wyndham Hulme The next issue of the Record (50^ 79) 
brought a letter from Hulmc saying that the “ late Wyndham 
Hulme"wasgtUl “living”at oldHouse^ East Street, Littlehampton, 
in his 89th year.. This led to Ranganathan spending a day 
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vdth Hulme at Littlehampton^ in 1943^ Their conversation is 
the only source for the above history of the heginnings in research 
in Library' Science, 

a Modern Period 
21 West 

In the West, * rule of thumb ’ is $till dominant Various are 
the causes for this. Public Jibrarics first grew in large numbers. 
Their main role was entercaimnent and general information. 
The public librarian was not therefore interested in research. 
A university library was presided over by a Professor. He believed 
in each researcher helping himself. Possibility of research in 
Libiaj^f Science never entered into hia mind. Tew men with 
university discipline and urge for research chose the library pro- 
fessiom 

22 Advent of Industrial Libraries 

Put the advent of industrial library is having a healthy influ¬ 
ence* And yet its new urge for research gets drowned in the 
apathy of the public and university and othei’ academic libraries. 
Th^ snow down tlie stray sprouting industrial library, 

V 23 India 

On the other hand the experience in Todia is otherwise. Till 
a quarter of a century ago, Indian society was lying in a state of 
exhaustion* Even after that^ few public libraries came into existence. 
University libraries W'ere the first to develop* They appointed 
university men as librarians. 7 hc University of Madras had been 
lucky in the first Librarian it appointed. The highly penetrating 
mind of Rauganathan did not accept anything for granted. He 
delved deep into the fundamentals of all branches of Library 
Science. 

24 Madras 

Tor two decades, under the auspices of the Madras Library 
Association, a team of workers attached to the University Library, 
Madras, had been, busying themselves with the early stages of 
research in Libi^y Science quite unnoticed, ThftTesult of their 
research is the series of books published by the Madras Library 
Association, as well a:? hundreds of articles on this new science. 
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25 West Agarin 

It has taJcen twenty years for these developments in India to fly 
across to the centres In the Western world where library thought 
was and is respected ^ 

26 Influence 

Ranganathan^s Library tajir narrates the story of the extensive 
penetratkin of the results of research in the Madras library Associa¬ 
tion, into the several countries of Europe and America. His 
frequent visits since 194^8 to these countries in the West and the 
visit of his other associates to the countries in South East Asia and 
Australia have enlisted n&any foreign young librarians to colla¬ 
borate with the Research in Library Science in progress in India.. 

27 East Again 

In India itselfj a library Research Circle^ has been establishtd,, 
at Delhi. It meets every Sunday from 3 to 7 p.m. at the residence 
of Professor Raiiganathan,, During the last two years^ consi¬ 
derable progress has been made in exploring the hmdamentals 
of Library Science. Ihe results are communicated through, 
Abgila, die organ of the Indian Library AsscHriarion. The A&gila 
is now easily regarded as a top-ranking periodical devoted to inten¬ 
sive research in Library Science. 

This periodical runs serial articles embodying latest mults 
on foundations of classiEcatiar^ CCj UDC, coinparativo classifi¬ 
cation, comparative cataloguing, bibliography-buildingj library 
legislation, administration, terminDlogy^j and education for libra^ 
rians. 

Another line of activity is the weekly seminar, conducted 
every Saturday, 5-6 p.m., at the U niversity Library, Delhi. This is 
a forum for discussion of minor problems confronted by librarians- 
in their day-to-day work. 

3 R.EFLECT70U 

31 India 

One result of all such intensive work is that the University of 
Delhi has recognlaed the need for research and registers candidates 
for Doctorate in Library Science. 

?■£> 



3^ West 

The Graduate School of Library Science of the University of 
Chicago is in dose touch with Library Research in India* Similar 
hoc Research Cirdes have been formed in Australia^ United 
States of America, Denmark, Norway and a few other places* 

33 Unesco 

In 1950, the Unesco sought the help of Professor fUnganathan 
for tivo weeks at the Science Division of Unesco* Paris. The 
result has been the memoir, Clo^sificaiioR, coding and rnachimrjt for 
re^carchj containing the very quintessence of hi& thought* 

34 RockfcUcr Foundation 

Then the Rockfcller Foundation invited Rang an nth an to 
visit the Industrial Libraries in the United States of America. 
He was infonually asked to organise research on the foundations 
of Library Qissification viewed as a means of communication and 
for that purpose, develop a symbolic meta-language. This is 
being done* His class^caiion and commtinicailon [Delhi University 
publications, library science series, g) 1951, is a prcliminAry report 
■on the subject. 

35 

The International Federation for Documentation has delegated 
‘ Research in the Theory of Library GlassiJication^ to the care of 
India. 

36 Tree Flowers 

The seeds sown in Madras in 1928 and christened “ Madras 
Library Association ”, has been thus growing during the pa^t 35 
years into a mighty tree with wide and extensive branches. It has 
begun to flower. The fragrance of its blossom la spreading into foreign 
lands* It now exercises a profound influence on library thought* 
37 Fruits and Seeds 

The wide dispersal of its fruits arid seeds all the world over, 
is taking place. The seeds have even begun to germinate ia 
some spots, 

38 Seed Respects and Rqoiccs 

I am one who was fed on the fruits of this tree* Therefore 
I now vibrate with feeUngs of respect, pride and joy, and rejoice 
with others in the celebradon of the Silver Jubilee of this mighty 
<ree, the Madras Library Association—the very soul of which 
is Professor Ranganathan, 


DEVELOPMENT OF LIBRARY 
ADMINISTRATION 

S. IL 4 MABHADRAX 


Can there be any science behind an adriiinistratian ? There 
cannot be—is the popular belief. For administraticni has been run. 
from tinae immemoriaJ guided by the urge to exist—a kind of 
horse-sense. However, about a quarter of a century ago, some 
industrial magnates of Great Britain felt the need for a Science 
of Administration. They endowed a chair on Public Adminis¬ 
tration in, the London School of Economics, An Institute of 
Public Administration was also founded. In 1934 a Scottish 
member of the Indian Civil Service of Madms won a prize of the 
Institute for his thesis on Theory of Administraition. In the same 
year the Madras Library Association brought out Ranganathan*s 
Libraty adminisiraiion. This civil service man reviewed it for the 
Madras mail. 

One morning a letter was received in the Madras University 
Xdbrary from that very civilian. He wrote in substance, “ The 
first ICO pages of the Libray administT-ation contains a helpful theory* 
Its general conclusions concur with the conclusions of my enclosed 
paper. You have arrived at certain theorems from the library 
angle. I have arrived at them from the angle of district adminis- 
tration. Their concurrence may be taken as a proof that they 
are valid principles ’h 

This contribution through the forum of the Madras Library 
Association to the general theory of administration Is by no meam 
the least important of the new thought promoted under its auspices. 
I have spent several years in admimstering hbrarles along the 
lines laid down in this hook of the Madras Library Association. 
J therefore welcome this opportunity to record how much work 
in libraries has been lightened by the Planning, the Work Analysis, 
the Job Analysis, the Routine, the CorreiatiDn Technique and the 
concept of Pkk-iip-work, Junction. Moments and various other 
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devices to secure maximal efficiency in library administratiDii* 
The fodlowing anecdote heard from Dr. Ranganathan. is sigiuficant j 
It was 10 a.m., 3 July 1948^ He was at the Royal Library 
at Oslo. Mr. Kragnus in charge of the Periodicals Section told 
him that it was only a few days earlier that they were discussing 
the three-card-system. With great pride he showed the working 
of the thnec-card-system in his department. He pointed to a copy 
of Library a^imitiistroti&n lying on the table, as their ‘ Bible 

A similar thing happened also at the University Library at 
Uppsala* Messrs. D. B. Krishna Rao and T. N. Koranne who have 
recently returned from a Library Tour of AustrarUa report to us 
of the extent to which this book has pnemeated in that continent. 

Another index of the importance of this book of the Association 
is that the edition was sold out in two years. But the demand for 
it is still growing unabated. Stray second hand copies are selling 
at fabulous prices* The Madras library Association will be doing a 
service if it can bring out a new edition of this book. 

I have often discussed this question with Ranganathan him¬ 
self* His remarks have always been “It is a book of 700 pages 
in close print* It is a book of details* The application of its 
rules during the last 20 years, has suggested many improvements* 
The Job Analysis contained in the first edition should be carried 
to a deeper level. It must be followed up by a man-hour analysts 
for each of the 1,500 jobs isolated in the book. All these indicate 
the need for a drastic revision As a preliminary step toward 
such a revision, I have started a series of articles on man-hour 
analysis. This series 15 being regularly published in the Abgila 
(=AnnaUi Bulletin and Granth^ya of the Indian Library Asso¬ 
ciation}, 

/ In my opimon the core of Ranganathan^s theory of library 

admiiustration is in the discussion of the human element in adminis¬ 
tration. " Wastage may occur ** he says in Section 04 Eliaunation 
of Waste, “in human personality* in mental energy and in physical 
energy. Wastage may also occur in materials* in space and in 
time* Of these, the ’wastage in human personality is the most 
subtle and elusive and is usually least provided against* although 
it is the most devastating* When the lower quali.lies and emotions 
—a false sense of prestige or the fascination of tyrannical methods— 
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blind the man at the head of affairs^ they cause much damagTe to 
tlie personality of the staff*'* 

With the damage cf the personality of the staff comes also 
the damage if not the very ruin of the personali ty of the institution 
itself* What an irony ! The very library whose admirustratioa 
in its formative period inspired the formulation of these profound 
and powerful principles was also fated to demonstratffj ten years 
later, the contra-effects of the trampling of personatity* 

My mind looks forward to the next 35 years. It imagines 
a huge pubiic Ubraty^ system in every city and in every district 
of the Madras State functioning as civic centre, a live library in 
every college and in every school functioning as the hearirt of the 
institution, and dosens of industrial libraries lifting up the level 
of efficiency of their parent bodies* Everywhere sound library admi- 
nistratiDn based on fundamental normative principles is making 
every library hum with life. Library administration is so developed 
that it has become itself invisible. It is only its effect on the 
efficiency of the service of the library that is visible. Art consists 
in cenccaling Art, So also Administration consists In concealing 
Administration* 



TRAINING OF LIBRARY PERSONNEL IN INDIA 

S, PARTH.'^SARATHY 


the need for speciaHsation of Craininff for various 
Jevels of TvorkM-Lcadcrj Semi-leader:^ Prcjfc&ionali Seni- 
prorcjgzoiiaL; md[cati=i the aoproprlitc Jocation uf training 
centre*^ peilnta oojt the urgency for a training college for 
teacher* in Library Science and the paucity of books cn 
teaching.] 

I ItmtODUCITION 

Training of library pergonnd is an essential pre-requisite 
a proper development of Jibranes. But the need for training 
centres has been felt only recently.^ For a long time^ apprenticeship 
in a library was conaidcrod as suflScicnt for training librarians. 
It^was left to the dynamic personality of Melvil Dewey to breafc 
this tradition. He started the first library school in 1^67 in the 
Columbia College, New York. Even in England, the London 
School of librarianship was started only in 1921* 

a ItroiA 

The Madras Library Association, which has been a pioneer 
m India in spreading library movement, set up the first Summer 
School of Library Science in 1929. This was mainly due to the 
i^piriiig leadership of Dr S. R. Ranganatham Gradually, 
library schools were started in other centres. Particulars about 
some of them are given below : 


Name 


Year 


Levef Dumiem . Rcmarka 


1 Madraj L[brary Aaso- Certificate 

■ diation 

2 Utiivcrtity of Madras 1931 Grrttticate 


3 Univeraity of Madras 1338 Diploma 


3 months After 1930 continued 
by Madras Uni- 
vcTSity 

3 TTtODtlis Conticuation of fj), 
contiDucd as [3I 

1 academic Ccrttmuaticiii of (sj) 
year Full-timed course 
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N&nnc 

Vear 

LevcJ 

Duration 

Remarti 

4 Binarcg UnbiWiLty 

194^ 

Diploma 

I academic 

Full timed course 

5 ITtilvertity of Bombay 

*944 

Dip^ma 

year 

1 iacadciTLEf; 

Evening courM 




year 


6 UmycnityofDeEhi 

m7 

Diploma 

I acadoTiic 





year 




M.Ub.Se. 

Ph.D, 

i ycHJfl 

R-CEiarcli wort after 





M,LihJ!c. and by 
tbens 

7 A,%sTh Univeraity 

'95* 

Ctrcificatc 

6 monttifl 



The State library asaodations like the Andhra, Bengal, Maha-^ 
rashtra, and Gujarat Library Associations have been conducting 
short courses for training library personnel. Hjiderabad Library 
Association also is stcnling a short course. 

3. Experimental Measure 

In the beginning, the library schools in India ’were started 
more as an experimental measure. There was no specific demand 
for theiUK So their development has not followed any over-all 
pattern. They have grown without any co-ordination. The 
standard, minimum qualification for admission, duration of 
trainings subjects covered, nature of practical training* quality of 
teaching, etc., vary from school to school. So there is unjcvcnness. 
in the quality of training. 

4 Need fop: TnAUVED Pejs^onnel 

But the development of a well-knit library-grid for India 
depends upon a wdl-trained personnch India is now on. the .eve 
of launching a nation’ividc network of library service. Madras 
has already an Act for this purpose. Legislatian may be necessary 
but not suiEcient to aclncvc this. Legislation can give only a 
blue-print* To ’work this out and to make it bear fruity it is neces¬ 
sary to create a trained personnel. For this we ought to have 
efficient training centres. The rate of progress ’will depend upon 
the quality and rate at which librarians are trained. So training 
is a bottle-neckn This has to be ironed out. Equilibrium between: 
supply and demand has to be maintained. Now it is time to 



take stock of the development of librarjr schools in India and the 
t^Tpe of training they have to provide for the various levels of 
professional personneL 

5 Deuand 

There is still no steady dem^d for trained librarians. The 
profcsBiott ^t^elf is in a formative stage. But the demand is on the 
^crease. In his Ubrary phn : T}dtiy-y.a^ programma 

hr India (Delhi University publications, Htarary science series, a) 
1950, Dr. S. K* Ranganathan has shown that India will require 
about i,flo,ooo trained peraonnel for manrung die libraries when 
the thirty year programme is completed. The types of personnel 
r«iuired can be grouped as follows 1 (i) Leader, (a) Semi-leader, 
(3) Non-leader (Profesrional), and (4) Semi-professional. Dr. 
S R. Ranganathan has worked out the proportion of these various 
Itsvels to die total professional staff (see section S3 of his forthcoming 
book Library legislatim. A handbook to thi Madras Library Act) : 


Level 

FroporiJDn to Total 
ProfewiDnaJ Staff 

Total for 30 year 
Pro^^tnme 

Requifefneat 
per Year 

Leader 

l/£DO 

fkio 

30 

Scmi'tcadci 


1,300 

4V 

Nnn-lcarJer 


yjijod 

340 

Ssini-T5[Qfe9'’j™ial 

iii/iao 

T, II,Odd 



b Levels of Thaining 


For meeting this demand!, we have to conjsider the levels of 
training required, the location of library schools and the trairung 
teachers for running these schools. 

61 Semi-Frofessional 

The number of personnel belonging to the semi-profo.'Hbnal 
le\ el required every year com« to about 3,700 for India as a whole» 
The workers for this level are the most numerous. Their work will 
be of a routine character. They will operate the service points 
in the various localities. Short courses of traming for about three 
months covering a general account of the scope and purpose 
of library service and a working knowledge of library routine 
should be sufficient for this purpose. The Librmy maiuml of Dr, 
SJL Ranganathan and Shri K.M. Sivaramau covers these topics 
adequately. The short courses may bo conducted by the regional 
library associadom. The jnedium. of instruction cau' be iu the 
local languages. For this purpose an Hindi cditioai of the Library 


mcnual (Granthalaya prakriya) has been brought out by the 
Indian Library Association. Editions in other languages ate 
also under preparation^ The training centres for the short courses 
will be about 40* Tliey will naturally be distributed among the 
Hoguistic regions. Each region will have to tram about too 
persons per year or about 25 persons per course. 

62 Professionai, 

The number of personnel belonging to the professional level 
comes to about 240 for India as a whole. The worhers for this 
level should be trained in the technical work such Book-Selection^ 
Classification, Cataloguing, etc. The miruEnum qualificaticn 
for admission to this course should be a university degree. The 
duration of the course should he one academic year. This training 
may be left in charge of some of the universities. The training 
centra, for professional level will he about ao. They will be 
located wherever the selected miivenitics are. Each such, centre 
will have to train about la persons per year. 

63 Semi-Leadeh. 

The number of personnel belonging to the scmideader level 
comes to about 40 for India as a whole. Proper care should be 
taken in the selection and training of workers for this level. They 
should be men of ability and Initiative. They should be given 
an intensive training in library organisatioiij in running regional 
library systems and in routine and technical work. The duration 
of the course should be two year£+ The number of such persoHS 
required for each region may not exceed 2 per year. So it is not 
economical to have training centres for them in each region. It is 
best to send the selected candidates from the various regions to 
an all-India centre where such training is given. Alresady we 
have such a centre at the University of Delhi due to the initiative 
of Dr* S. B.. Ranganathan and the far-sight of the late Sir Maurice 
Givyer. Tfhe University conducts a t\\^o-year course leading to the 
degree of Master of Library Science. It has also provision for 
Doctorate in library Science* 

64 Leaoee. 

Obviously the best men In the senddeader level should be 
picked out for training as leaders. They should do research and 
cam a Doctorate, Facilities for this are already available at the 
Department of Library Science of the University of Delhi* 




7 T4!aihtno of Teaohehs 

The traiiiing of teachers in Library Science has to take pre¬ 
cedence even before the opening of library schools. The lack 
of trained, teachers hampers the raisidg of standards in library 
schools. So the creation of a Training Gollege for Teachers of Library 
Science tails for immediate attention. As the number of trained 
teachers required per year will be smalh it is economical to have 
one aU’India Training College for this purpose. At present we 
do not have such an instiLution, Howeverj throughout the Master 
of Library Science Course at the University of Delhi* teaching 
tcclmique is also stressed. 

7 I PAtraLTY OF Literatuke 

There is considerable paucity of literature 03 i Lbe teaching 
of Library Science. So far, very little attention has been paid to this 
problem even at international level. There is now a move for starting 
a periodical on this subject by Uneaco. However, we have already 
some literature in India. Dn S. R. Ranganathan has brought 
out till now four books covering this aspect. Tliey are i 

(i) Lihrarj darsijication. ^ Fiindwieiitali atid procedure (Madras 
Library Association* publication series* la)* 1^44 * 

( 3 ) jSlemenU of library rlassif cation. (Kaikhushru Taraporevala 
memorial series in library science, +), 1945; 

(3) Frefacf to libraiy scisTist [Delhi University publications] 
library science scries* i), 1948 ; and 

(4.) Library catalogue ; FundoTncnlab and procidmi (Madras 
Library Association, publication scries, 15), 1^50. 

He is aJso writing a book on Teaching of library Science. 

8 Review 

India needs a well-knit library-grid+ To achieve this* ft 
requires a band of well-trained personneh There lias to be speciali-. 
sation of training for the various levels of workers. There should 
be co-ordination among the varbus centres. The courses for each 
level should be so designed sa to suit their special needs. Trained 
teachers are necessary for running these schools. So the creadou of 
a Training College for Teachers of Library' Science calls for imme¬ 
diate attention. I am sure* we can soon achieve these objccdv-'cs., 
under the inspiring leadership of Dr. S. R. Ranganathan. 



SUBAETERNITATIS SPECIE 

PAUt SGHERRER 


In recent years the question, whether objectivity tn the pro¬ 
fession of the librarian is of value or not, has often been asked. 
And this question arises inevitably in a time when radical revolutions 
take place and new jwwers endeavour to force man entirely under 
their constraints The more and more impetuous the claims of 
the present arc growing, the less room seems to remain for consider- 
atbns bej^ond it. For, the direction of the library of a great poly- 
technique institute is in itself a self-evident every-day fact that new 
events approach, an urging and sometimes overwhelming flood 
of irresistible developments. If anywhere, it is here, that you do 
not run the risk of stagnating in barren contemplation. In few 
institutions the ardent life “ am sausenden Webstuhl der 
(at the soughing air-loom of time)—to speak with Goethe^s Spirit 
of the Earth—is to be felt as violently as in an Important 
technological library. 

And yetj in this daily run, after the very last acliicvcments, 
we realise the better how distinctly our profession is distinguished 
from other ocenpations by its characteristic relation to the hasten- 
ing present. And jt is this present time, conveying to us the high 
feeling of activity of intensified life and of creative power, that 
we love. 

But beside this pleasure of being on outpost duty, there la 
something else we have to consider. We arc not satisfied with 
the present moment and the nearest future alone. Our experience 
of time is more comprehensive than that of our surroundings. 
It is true, Vie affirmatively accept the present, even the hard and 
woeful present. But at the same time, we know of its mots and try to 
anticipate its future fruit. We know that the bustle of life is short- 
waved and hew one wave—though mighty and raging now—will 
soon be relieved by another. We realize daily how little the life¬ 
time of one generation means and how quickly even centuries 




pass- Wiio otperienccSj ia all fields of knowledge and in its 
thousand forms, the sic transit gloria mnndi ” {so passes away 
the glory of the world) m intensely as we do ? How slowly all 
decisive deA^dopmeiits are ripening, who sees this more clearly 
than wc, the procurators of written tradition ? What is impor* 
tant in human knowledge to us, it did not begin yesterday, nay, 
it reaches back to that dim and earlytimc when the Indo-Gcrmanio 
tribes, invaded India, when in Mesopotamia the great civilisations 
of Babylon and Assyria arose and the Hittites dominated the Near 
East, to those epochs when in Egypt empires arose which are stOl 
mysterious even to-day. Indeed, it starts oven earlier, with the 
first traces of pro-histone life and, in the field of natural sciences, 
with the aeons of gcologital and astronomical spaces of time- 
From this depth of an almost inconceivabte past it comes down 
to us as a continuous flow of growth and transitorinciss, to the 
present time—and beyond it For our work, the library, docs not 
come to an end with us. It will outlive us and must tell the 
generations to come what Wc knew, possessed, experienced, explpi'ed, 
achieved and where we failed and erred. So we become the 
treasurers of the most remote and the mast recent, modest care* 
takers of the inexhaustible tradition of mankind. We carry along 
the treasures We were entrusted with for a short time, we augment 
them and add the dying things, so that they may rest safely until 
a new ss'sve of life soars up again what was immortal in them, 
Wc are acquainted with the vanishing and the declining, and 
with the perpetual recurrence of everything that is truly alive, 

Thu compreheiisivenjeas of understanding is one of the reasons 
why so few who live outside our profession, can imagine its proper 
essence* The FueHe dcr Gesichte ” {abundance of visions) — 
another word by Goethe — exceeds the mental capacity of all 
professiona limited by strictly defined fields and appointed time 
and finding their aatrsfactiem in the mastery of the obvious* In oui 
profession both the nearest and the remotest things become suddenly 
of the same import. Like theinterestsof the readers applying to u s, 
we have to open our minds in a thousand ways to realities and 
speculations, to useful things and things free of any purpose* We 
are really supposed to lead both the vita actha and the vita con- 
temphii^a at the same time- 
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Under the pressure of these oontradictorjr damis we 
more and more to extend our personal and limited knowledge to a 
consciousness of world wide circumference. This growth la not 
without dangers and crises. It often seems to blast Imman capacity 
andtocrushour le^gitimate particularities. But is not this spattering 
of a defined form of existence^ this most intense spiritual effort 
at the same time a blesaing of our profession, if lived through 
with all one’s soul ? Do we not then belong*to that circle which 
can and must detach itself from the mudding present and w^hich 
should stand above things and is somehow indebted to the lasting 
values ? 

ThuSj in spite of all our attachment to lifCj we are same 

time conscious bearers and servants of the world beyond* And 
today it is more necessary than ever that such people are at work. 
That they do not stand aside contemplating alone but are amidst 
the grinding-mill of every day, in the centre of the growing and 
the being. 

It seemed to me that the commemorative publication of an 
Indian Library Association is the very place to express these ideas. 
For in modern India two things meet i the tradition of thousands 
of years and the restlessness of advancing modern evolution. 

Since that remote time when 1 wa? learning Sanskrit and 
reading the Rigveda at the universiiy, something has impressed 
itself upon my memory for ever : how Indian philosophy found 
already in its early days the solution of the dUcmina between the 
attachment to time and the anchoring in timelessness. Already 
the Vedanta knows that splendid metaphor of the veil of Maya, 
the deceptive LUusion, dissolving the eternally one and the eternally 
present into a variety of phenomena following one another in time 

And now the amazing wonder happens that modern physics 
with the discovery of the relativity of space and time proves this 
juxtaposition of past^ present and future scientifically, thus opening 
to us the access to the co-existence of the growing and the being. 
Thus our comprehensive collecting activity wim deeper significance. 
We preserve the multitude of phenomena of all time and zones, 
bearirtg in mind that they are aU manifestations of lasting values 
of man and world* The expeiienoe of this duration in mutability 
s the true essence of the librarian’s vocation. 





MESSAGES 


GOVERNOR 

r SeI PHAICASA 
(f?ff£tienKir M^as^ 

tt is a matter of the deepest satisfectioin and gratification 
to me that the Madras Library Association is celebrating its Silver 
Jubilee, and I hasten to send it my very best -wishes for all succ^as 
and haj^Viess. I congratulate all persons concerned in the great 
endeavour, on their achievement. 

Like everything else in our land^ I fear we have neglected 
and even ill treated books, the repositories of the thoughts of the 
great and the culture of ages, and embodying in them the achieve™ 
ments of man from century to century in diverse fields of activity. 
It is time that we regarded hooks as Jiving beings and approached 
them ^ of 5 Ci'\nc 0 

I know that the climate of our country has not been very 
conducive to the preservation of things \ and like other articles, 
books have also suffered* Then, both from Jack of opportunity 
and means, loooks have not had that influence in our lives that 
they deserve to have ; and thus our minds have moved in narrew 
grooves, and that intellectual curiosity has been wanting in us, 
that alone can take us to new adventures arid enable us to play 
our rightful parts in the world. 

The Library Movement in our State, therefore, must be 
welcomed, helped and encouraged ; and I have every confid^ce 
that through its labours, true popular education will be possible, 
and wc would be taught our elementary duties towards ourselves 
and society, whicli alone, to my mind, can give us the impetus 
to strive for higher aims and embark on greater activities. 

I offer my sincere felicitations to the Association on its record 
of useful -work during the quarter of a century of its esistence, and 
express the earnest hope and wish that it may fulfil the high 
purpose for which it took its birth. 


IS7 

INTERNATIONAL BODIES 
3 EowAiiu Garter 
{Htadj Libraries Division, Uriisca^ Fatis,) 

1 havt been mo&t interested to hear of the foTthcoming cele¬ 
bration of the Silver Jubilee of the.Madras Library Associationj 
and I shall be glad if you will convey to the meinbcra of the Asso¬ 
ciation Uriesco^s warmest congratulations on all that you have 
achieved in the past^ and good wishes fpr the future prosperity 
of your Association, and for the development ofgmd Jlbraiianship 
in India, 

In recent years, largely through the close associaticin of your 
distinguished Secretary Dr. S, B,. Ranganathan^ with Unesco^s 
wortj we have been able greatly to extend Unesco's intei’cst in the 
development of library services in India and South Asia^ and we 
have always received the most lively enconragement from India 
and the full and enthudaa&tic cooperation of Indian librarians in 
these developments of our programme. 

As 1 am sure it is now widely understoodj Unesco^s work 
is not principally either conceived or carried out in Paris, it is based 
on the inspiration of men and 'women of good- will who are in 
sympathy with the great aims of Unesco throughout the world, 
and is largely carried out only through their elTortg. This good ^ 

will and practical energy often finds its finest expression in the 
work of professional aasociatioru such as tha Madras Library 
Aasociadon, in our Member States. Because w'c feel confident 
that your support and encouragement will never fail, I have great 
pleasure now in greeting the Silver Jubilee of the Madras library 
Association. 


3 PlEREE BoORGEOIS 

{Prssiikiit^ Iniemalivtial Fed^aiioti of Library Associations, PresidEiitf 
AssodatiOfi of Swiss Librariam, end Dimtor, 

Swiss J^ational LibreiJy.) 


The Association of Swiss Librarians and the Swiss National 
Library send their heartiest greetings to the Madras Library 





Association at the occasion of its Silver Jubliee. We are deeply 
impressed by the splendid worfe your Associdtioa has achieved 
in developing the libraries of your country, giving access to 
knowledge and happiness to ail those who need and want it. In dian 
Libraiianship counts itow among the most progressive in the worlds 
not the least owing to the remarkable contributions of your distin¬ 
guished Secretary, Dr* S, R, Ranganathan, fo international Library 
Science. He is an inspired and unwcarable messenger between 
East and West whiebj thardcs to him, will meet in a near future to 
common work. 

Hay I add also in the name of the International Federation 
of Library Associations how happy librai'ians in all countries feel 
to know that thdr efforts to prepare a better world by a durable 
peace, based on mutual understanding, are so strongly and 
efficiently supported by their Indian colleagues. 

Our si nearest wishes for an everlasting and prosperous activity 
are with you. 


4. A, G. hnEYCKA^VAUTHma. 

{Assistani Seersta^^ Inienuiiianal Federaii^n ^ Library 
Atsodaiions end United jVatiam Uhranutiy 
GeneuaA 

The Silver Jubilcse of our friends, the Madras Library Associa- 
tion, gives us in IFLA the welcome opportunity of telling our 
Indian colleagues of our admiration for their splendid work. 

I 953 n your Jubilee year, marks also the twentieth anniversary 
since our Federation established relations with our friend Professor 
Ranganathan, then your Secretary and University Librarian of 
Madras. In spite of distance and the problem which it creates 
our conbots have developed and the Indian Library Association 
has for many years been amongst our most active members, show¬ 
ing to the world at large that the librarian's profession is one in the 
whole world. As IL L. Hansen, Director of Danish Public Lib¬ 
raries, put it, speaking recently to us at our Copenhagen meeting,, 
through the fact “ that librarian meetmgs transform simple relations 
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into friendships and make of librarians one people of the same 
kind” 

Ifla has its scat at the United Nations Library in Geneva* 
and as its Librarian I would also like to send our Indian coUeagues 
my special greetings. Our relations with India are manifold ; 
through delegates* offidah, professors and students, who come to 
work in our Library* as well as through our ooUectiona which 
contain surely the largest scries of official publications of your 
country in Europe. An international library always bclonga 
somewhat to all those nations which have helped to build it up 
and your countrymen should know that if they claim any service 
from the United Nations Library* the service is gladly given from a 
library in which they participate. 

Our Library WiU never forget that afrer the renowned League 
of Nations Library was taken over in 1946 by the Umted Nations* 
which gave it a new impetus* it was the International Advisory 
Committee of Library Experts* in which our friend Professor 
Rangahathan played a leading role, which set the basis for our 
work and which helped the Secretary-General to establish the 
rules under which we have ever since been able to develop. 


5 Edwaru Reithan 

(Acting Director^ Uttiieci Naiii>ns LH^rofy^ J\few Tork.) 

On the occasion of the fortlicoming Silver Juhliec of the 
Madras Library Associadon* the staff of the United Nations 
Library joins me in offering you congratulations on the meritorious 
achievements of your Association in progressive librarianship, and 
in conveying our best wishes for the success of your future endea* 
vnurs. 


6 N. Ski Rai* ^ 

(Pfesident, TfiEoSi>phicd Sode^t AdyarJ) 

I regret that I am unable to attend the Silver Jubilee 
Celebrations of the Madras Library Association on Saturday, the 
4th April as I have another engagement. 

But I send my very good wishes for a most successful occasion* 

35 
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INDIA 

7 K. VEMKATAmAMY NaTDU 
{MtTtitiEf, Madf^ 

I am in receipt of your Idnd invitation for the Silver Jubilee 
Gelebrationa of the Madras Library Association. 

I oongratulate the Association on the splendid work and 
■wish the function all success, 

UNIVERSITIES 

^ Ch P* RAMASWJ^ifY Aiyae. 

{Vics^Chancsllorj Aimatn^lsi University.) 

I know the significantly important and foimative contribution 
that the hiladras Library Association has niade to a great cause 
and I can only say that the pioneering wort of that Association 
has had its repercussion throughout India^ 

I wish the Madras Library Association all success and pros¬ 
perity. 


9 A. L. Modatjar 
( Vke-Chsjicellor^ Universt^f <?/ Msdrae.) 

The Madras Library Assodadonj Which is celebrating its 
Silver Jubilee, was one of the first organizations to take up actively 
the question of a Library Movement in this country. Since then 
it has done remarkably good work in spreading a correct knowledge 
of the library movement and of the importance of libraiits in any 
■scheme of national educadon. The credit for this work goes to the 
President of the Association, my esteemed friend, Sri K. V* Krishna- 
swflim Ayyar, who spared no pains to make this movement a 
success* 

It must be said to the credit of the Madras Library Association 
that it was largely due to its effort that a Ubrary Bill has been 
passed and a library cess is being collected^ although unfortunately 
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nothing tangible has been, done in spite of the large amounts that 
have been collected so far by way of this cess. 

Much of the credit for the popularising of this movement 
and for the production of many useful books goes to Dr. S. E,. 
Eanganathan, 

I am sure that the Silver Jubilee will mark the end of a very 
successful period of usefulness and flic beginning of a period of 
greater activity. I wish tlie function every sucoegs. 


10 B. L. Manjunath 

Umverstiy of Mysore.) 

I am glad to hear that the Madras Library Association is 
celebriling its Silver Jubilee this year. Never before in the 
history of India has there been such intelligent interest in the 
library movement as there is now and I am sure we owe it in a 
great measure, particularly in South India, to the efforts of the 
Madras Library Association- 

Libraries have to play a very important part in the wort of 
national reconstitution that has now been begun in our country 
and I am confident that your Association will conrinxic to render 
useful service in this behalf. I wish you all success. 


LIBEAETANS 
11 B- S- Kesavan 
(Librariiin, J^aiional Litfajy, 

1 would like, ^ a citizen of India, nurtured in the mental 
cUmato of Mylaporc in the twenties, to pay my tribute to the work 
of the Association and its President, Sri K, V. Krishnaswami 
Ayyar. It is now a commoii place of Library History in this 
country that your Association picneered in creating library aware^ 
ness, first, in the province, and then all through the country, by 
its publications. The Library Act of Madras has to be viewed 
in the perspective of the Association's spade work. Your early 
publications, which appealed direct to the comprehenBion of the 
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ordinary mau^ are still readable. WitEi the Library Act on tha 
Statute Book your function becomes more onerous and your 
energies are sure to be absorbed in the human task of building 
up of numerous libraries in urban or rural centres. In this great 
ta^ that you have before you, aH the world will be with you in 
wishing Godspeed to the great eflfort. 

I have not had the privilege of knowing Mr* Kriihnaswand 
Aiyar per?ona]ly. But, his neighbour in North Mada Street, 
during my school days and later, I have watched with admiration 
and respect his selfless work for more than one good cause, 

I have been told by those who have the privilege of knowing 
him that he is free from all intellectual arrogance* When, last 

T called on him to pay my respects, I found him busy organi¬ 
sing a music festival and dictating invitations to artists in such 
gracious terms as would have made any refusal impossible. His 
unceasing work m the face of physical infimuty is a glorious example 
of the triumph of mind over matter. I should like to join the rants 
of numberlcas people who salute Mr. KrLhnaswami Ayyar on this 
occasion. Hay be he spared to us for years to come as a Kving 
inspiradon for greater work. 

That Dr, Ranganathan’s name should be coupled widi Mr. 
Krishnaswami Aiyar’s for recognition of signal work nobly dene, 
IS in the natural fitness of things* He has contributed greatly 
to the literature on Library Science and has stimulated thought 
in many directions. He has made his name known far beyond 
Che frontiers of our country and is building up a very devoted band 
of young Librarians to propagate h^s ideas* As President of the 
f-^dian Libraiy Association he hac mobilized its resources for a 
furtherance oi the cause. Many might differ from him, but all 
Will pay their meed of praise for a life completely dedicated to 
Ubrariaiiship* 


12 P. G, Bose 

(Lihranaiiy CalcuUi^ Univir^^.) 

I am very glad to know that the Silver Jubilee of the Madras 
library Association is going to be celebrated in a fitting manner 
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very soon. Since its inception 55 ytnrj ago the Association has 
been carrying on very useful and valuable wort in the field of 
library movement and library service in the South most efiectively 
and successfully and also ha^, therebyj been a source of mspiradon 
and enouragement to all library associations and organisations in 
other parts of India, Persons whose sustained efforts have made 
the Association what it 15 to-day deserve hearty congratulation. 
On behalf of the staff of the Calcutta University Library I beg to 
send my best wishes tg the Madras Library AsBOciation on the 
completion of ita 25th year of useful and active existence. May 
the Assodadon live long and march forward with renewed vigour 
and energy to render more tisefuJ and constructive service to the 
country in the realm of education and culture! 


13 G. Haj^umantha Rao 
{Librarian, Unmersiij) of 

It gives me much pleasure to send a message on the occasion 
of the Silver Jubilee of the Madras library Association. Looking 
over the very good work that the Association has done during 
these two decades one cannot but feel proud about the achieve¬ 
ments of this leading Library Association in India. 

No other provincial Association has such a good record of 
publications to its credit. The author of these publications ia 
Dr, S, R, Rangauathan whose love of service In the cause of Library 
Science is unbounded. The credit of evolving a new scheme 
of eJassification namely the Colon Classification and of developing 
it ceaselessly to its full stature so as to arrest the attention of the 
Western World must go to Dr. S. R, Ranganathan. He is Jucty 
in finding an enthusiastic band of young workers who have coUa- 
twrated with him in this work. I have not found another who is so 
single-minded in bis devotion to Library Science as Dr. S. R. 
Ranganathan. I wish liim a Jong life and I wish the Madras 
Library Association a great future even as it has had a great past 
and I hope it will produce in the coming years more men like 
Dr. S, R, Kanganathan and Sri K.V. Krislinaswamy Aiyar. 
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14 A. Marshall 
(Liiirman^ [/nzDtrsity of 

I wish the Madras Library Associatioii all good fortune and 
prosperity. 


ASSOCIATIONS 
15 G, Haejsarvothama Rau 
{Pr^idsnt, Andhrnd^sa Library A^sada^doni) 

It k with very gieat pleasure that I uodersland that the 
Madras Library Association celebrates its Silver Jubilee in the 
month of April. As the president of the Andhradcsa Library 
Assodatiofl, I am extremely glad that a sister association should 
have sprung up in South India as another model for the other parts 
of the country and carried on very useful work for twenty-five 
>'ears. 

According to me the worthiest part of the work done by the 
Madras Library Association is the publication of literature on 
Library Science that my friend Dr, S. R. Ranganathan has had 
the distinction of developing as no other has done in the world, 

y ^ 

I am a iaymaji and I cannot claim to give an opinion on special 
technical questiom. His Colon CJaasificatioa however has been 
really one of the vtonders of Library Science. Whether it is 
jmiversally accepted or not it has revolutioned thought on dassifi* 
cation and has very greatly expanded assistance to reference. As a 
lay-man again I value his work in the reference held aa the most 
valuable. That the Madrsg Library^ Association should have had 
assMiated with it such an eminent original thinker as its Secretary 
is its greatest achievement. Through his work the Association 
will live for ever in the memory of the world. The other activities 
of the association arc also big. It has had growing membership 
of a very influential kind and ic has been greatly instrumental in 
getting the first Library Act in India—the Madras Public Lib- 
rarirs Act—passed, 

1 congratulate the Associationj its ortgmal organisefsj Its 
office-bearers, past and present, on the splendid work they have 





done and wish continufid career of service to the Association^ 
T hope tliat the association will celebrate its centenary in 
AiD. when some of us ha^t passed away. 


16 T. C, DtJTTA 

{ViciS-Prmdeni, Bengal Library A^tSodalionJ) 

Please accept my good wislies on the occasion of your Jubilee 
celebrations* I had tiie chance of meeting your veteran colleagues in, 
the early days of your Association and was struck by the wonderfu! 
organisational methods displayed at the Cong^ress House Exhibition 
and Head QjuarEers Office. I wish all success to your noble 
endeavour. I shall be glad to get a report of your ceJefamtions. 


17 P. G. Bose 
(Sseretary, Bengal Libraty 

On behalf of the libraries of the State of West Bengal, the 
Bengal Library Association has the greatest pleasure in sending 
its greetings and felicitations to its sister organisation, in Madras 
on the occasion of the celebration of the Silver Jubilee of the 
Madras Library Association. The Bengal Library Association^ 
though older than the Madras Library Association by a couple 
of yearsj recalls wUh delight the friendly advice and suggestiom 
it has always received from the Library Assodadon of Madras 
from the very early days of its existence through its indefatigable 
Sccrctaiyj Dr. S. K. Ranganathanj whose contribution to the 
cause of library movement is widely acknowledged throughout 
the world. 

The Madras Library Association has built up a record of 
achievements in many spheres of library service. It is this Asso¬ 
ciation in India, that first introduced travelling libraries in the 
country to carry books to interior villages, not in up to-date auto¬ 
mobiles but in bullock carts, which is in keeping with the traditions 
and conditions of the country. Of all the States in India Madras 
now enjoys the proud privilege of having a Library Act. The 




■efTorts of the Madras Library ABScdatian Sm the enactment of a 
library bill are tcnj well known and the Assoeiation deserves congra¬ 
tulation upon their success. 

In this land of infant mortality voluntary organisations also 
very often die in infancy* It is^ therefore* gratifying to find that 
the Madras Library Association has not only not fallen a victLm 
to that unhappy eventuality but has lived and thdved as a powerful 
organisation doing much good work in Madras for the last 25 yeans* 
The Library Association of Bengal confidently hopes that the 
Madras Library Association for rnany more years to come* 
continue to make further progress and contribute its quota to the 
magnifioent nation-building work 


L, MtSKA 

[Seaitafy, Utkd Udraty Asraciiitioti,) 

Libraries play an important roll in educating the mass in a 
country and die Madras Library Association has done its parts 
best during its life of one fourth of a century. 

It is really very delighting that the Madras Library Association 
has completed its 25 years of public service la uplifting the cdu“ 
oafional and cultural life of cidzenE. 

The promoters are celebradng the Silver Jubilee of the Asso¬ 
ciation, 

While congratulating the organisers and wishing Tong life 
-and prosperity to the Madras Library Association I wish the 
-celebration success. 


OTHERS 

19 S* R, VE^IKATARAilAI^ 

Savants qf Indi^, 

Many thanks for your kind inviUfion for the Silver Jubilee 
.of the Madras Libtary Association* I very much regret that I will 
not be able to attend the meeting, as I will be absent from Madras 
-on the 4th instant. However I wish all success for the meeting. 
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20 B. Na^ARAJAK 

{Economic AtMier to t/u Gt>veniment qfMsdrar,) 

I thaiit you and the Members of the Silver Jubilee cSfcbrationi 
Committee^ Madras Library Association^ for the kind mvitation 
to the Symposium on “ The Library ” and fo tlie Public Meeting 
on the 4th instant. Please accept my felicitations^ I wish the 
function every success. 


21 R. TtUVACARAJAN 

I send my hardest good wishes for the success of the cele¬ 
bration and I wish and hope that we shall in due course have the 
Golden and Diamond Jubilees with the spread of greater 
Vidya ”, learning, by our country-men and women and loo 
per cent literacy achieved by them through the aedvities of the 
Library Movement to which our Association with our beloved 
Founder president is the crown» 


32 B.* S. Parkhi 

Branch of tht Royal Asiatic Socitty^ Bambt^.) 

The contribution of the Madras Library Association to the 
progress of the Library Movement in India during the last 25 yeau-s 
ia unique- It has been in fact leading other parts of the country 
in every respect. What is it due to? The fraternity of the 
library profession in India knows it well that it is the dynamic 
personality of Dr- S. R, Rangnathan that has made the Madras 
Library Association what it is teday. Now it is not only the 
Madras Library Association but it is also the Indian Library Asso¬ 
ciation, nay, the whole library world in India which looks at 
Dr. Ranganathan as their Melvil Dew^y. Dr. Ranganathaa, 
due to his original and outstanding contributions to the various 
branches of library science, has secured the position cf one of the 
leading authorities on library science. It is up to us, the pro¬ 
ses 
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fcssional brothers, to co-operate wth him and help him in fulfilling 
his life’s aniibition of making India one of the leading nations 
in respect of libra^ ^yement« He Jays special stress op the 
d^elopment pf* penonality and he is perfectly right, in It i^ 

due tp the,Want^of perspnidity in most of us that we arc lagging 
behind. ))Ve mu^t.show genuine mterest in our profekion and 
put aside all'our differences and selfish motive. We must exert 
hard to improve the working of our libraries so much so that the 
reading public should develop a habit of haunting the libraries 
in their vicinity. These efforts will make the general public 
library-conscious and the problem of enacting library legislation 
and making the Government and the municipalities take up the 
movement in their hands, as of duty boimd, will be automatically 
solved. . Sacrifice first, and thea reward, should be the motto pf all 
the members of the libnu^, profession, in our country. I sincrcly 
wish Aat ^e.]^aras libra^ ^sociation should have, the fortune 
to celebrate many more jubilees ^d that Dr^ Rang^ath^ shoiijld 
ciyoy a pretty long.life to see a net-work jpf well-organised libraries 
U our great nation. . ... ‘ ,. 


ISARAEL 

X . . . ^ Jig (i?. Wormajijn ’ . . ^ 

{Directorf Jewish Motional and University Library^ 

^ tt h mc^e^ a pri\^ege and a pleasure, to accept your invitation 
to send a menage of gp9|dwill pn an occasion as auspicious as tlic 
youf Assooatiott- ,It is a tribute to your insight 
^d striving that the Madras Library Association should ^eady 
vener^ age. You have ^ realized to the full the 
p]^pe takep by-fit^ book as. an instimment for the diffusion of 
]mo\yledgc^ ^d cnhghtcnme’nt- and its share in the awaJeening 
,May, your .efforts .continue to contribute 
. yodcrstandlqg-throughout your_ great tenitori^ 

and.’tlie world as a wholp, .. ‘ ' 
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24 A* J. Weu-s 

{Editarf Briitth Bihiwgrhpfy^ ' \'■ ^ 

GKCt^gs '&pm the staE of the Britisk Nadontvl Blbliogr&phy 
to colleagues of the Madras Library Associatiori aad congratu]atiori» 
on the occasion of your twen.ty-fiflh anniversary. I take great 
pleasure in acknowledging pinion my personal indebted¬ 

ness to your Sccretaiy^ Dr, S# R, Ranganathan^ to vfhom I send 
aEcotionate greetings. May. the ^at'.worh which has already 
been done for libradcs in India prosper and increase. 
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25 BeJINARC L PALMttt 
[EcfE£cfffj(5tt Oj^ciTi Thi Libreiy Assmatit^nJj 


Congratulations to the Madras Library Association upon 
the attainment of its Silver Jubilee ! For three years diiring 
Che war I had tl^ good fortune to be associated with same of the 
leader? of your Associatipn^ and d amweH awa^^ of..their solid 
achievenjents not only in. tlifi held of Ubi^ry mpvemcu,tj but,alsg 
in, thOi associated field of the literacy campaigru . I retain a friendly 
interest in dac work pf the AssQdation. May Ju ne?tt twei^-fiyc 

years, of work^be even more fruitful, :v 
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■aG C* A* Stott 

I - I 

School- Idbfctrjr AtsdcitiUon.y '' 

■ ■ ■ ^ _ r 


: i \'jirlA 

'■D .'J"rf'J 


3 It is wiA the 'greatest interest that'^we ha've received ►your 
letter recording the ccuning Silver Jubilee of the Madras Library 
Association, and -We have great pleasure in aendiog on this occasion 
the good wishes of the School Library Association for a long conti, 
nuance of your valuable service in ihe cause of Ebrarianship, 

' f '. .. ■■ ■ ■ . ■ b ■ 

tVe have followed with special interest the magisterial series 
of publksations :by Bn S. R* Ranganathan,' wKoae nitnie is borfoured 
throughout the world ; and we^should ISce to'C3ep««(rdtibe^mor* 




our own recognition of the unique position which he holds, Hia 
boot on School and College Libradanshlp is bdsed on a deep and 
sound knowledge of education, and is perhaps the most stimulating 
book on its subject in existence. 

It is therefore with special warmth that we send our good 
wishes for this Jubilee, and we should like to couple them with his 
name. 


LIBRARIES 
07 CwwftLEsa Nowell 
(Citj Ziiransffn, ManchcsUr.) 

On the occasion of the ^5th anniversary of the Madras Library 
AsKidation, which occurs, I believe, in December next, I send 
you the very cardial greetings of the Libraries Committee of the 
City of Manchester, which has Just celebrated the Centenary of its 
Public Library, the first lending and reference libr^-ry freely avail¬ 
able to all citizens, and the first to be established tinder the Public 
Libraries Act of 1850. 

The recent healthy devclapment of public libraries in India 
has been watched and admired by your colleagues and friends 
in this country, realising as we do from our own experience the 
great value to the community at large of a large well-selected stock 
of books freely available to all who can profit by their use* It Is 
the natural and Indeed Indispeasable corollary of any general 
scheme of education, without which much of the formal education 
would be wasted. 

May I also send at the same time'my personal greetings 
and those of my colleagues here in Manchester. We remember 
with great pleasure the part played by Dr* Rajiganathan when he 
was one of my colleagues in the first Unesco International School 
for Librarians held in this City in 1948. 


SS G. WOLEDGE 

' ' (LiArartiin, Bniish Lih-ary of PoHiieat aud Economic ScienciJ^ 

1 am glad to have the opportunity to send a mes^ge of 
eiKLgTatulation and good wishes to the Madras Library Assoclatioii 


on the celebration of its Silver Jubilee* As one who hes always 
been a friend of Indian indcpendenccj I have found it very gratifying 
that the achievement of political independence has coincided in 
the field of Hbraiianship with the appreciation in this, as well aa 
in other countriesj of the Indian contribution to librarianslup. 
We have leamt much, in. particulars, fifom the writings of Dr* 
Ranganathan^ and from his welcome presence amongst us a t 
library gatherings in this country ; and I feel sure that in years 
to come our two countries will continue to teach (me another 
and learn from one another. The record of the Madras Library 
Association in the past is an assurance that it will in the fature 
play an important part in such cultural interchanges. 

y_ 

39 W. Bk Patok 

{Couti^ Librarian, Hamilion, Lanark.) 

I send cordial greetings firom Scotland to the Madras Library 
Association on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of the foundation 
of the Association. 

Much valuable work has been done in these years^, not least in 
the pubJicatiun of the Madras Library Associatioii Series of pro- 
fcssional tejct-books, from which librarians in aU countries have 
received stimulus and valuable information on many aspects of 
library work. 

1 have had the privilege on several occasions to come under the 
ipell of your Founder and Joint-Secretatyj Dr, S. R. Ranganathan* 
and gladly acknowledge the help and inspiration w'hich I received 
frorn his alert and brilliant personalityj which has impinged itself 
on the international profeasionrl scene as no other coutemporaiy 
figure has done. 

I vdsh the Madras Library Association an increasing measure 
of success in die next quarter-century, and hope that its influence 
will increase both in quality and range. 
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. ’ ■ 3a D. J,.F(MKtt*rr • 

{Librsrisjit RfStarah Divisiorti The Mftal Bbx LtiLf Loadon.) 

It gives me plcsksurc to greetii^ and congratu- 

liitioos. to ^ the ^ Ij^frary^ Asoeiatiion on its SUy<^ Jubilees. 

The work c^ .the .^^ciation hi the special choumst^ces existing 
in India >s known t^ngh the^ lihi^ iworfd- You have 
mauriaUy assisted in raising the, standard - of literacy and have 
brought books and infoimatipn to the, Inv/tr quartiles of the 
people* Now that India, has wok^ from its long cultural alecpj 
J ,am cf^ain that the ,yaluc,of your work willi bc inaeasingly 
appreciated, and it is.my hope tlmt the wise pl^ proposed by 
your indtfotigable Secretaryj, 3 Dt* S, R. Ranganathan, will soon 
be put into effect. 


M. ;v 

;ivY,OTItERS.-.^ iLVi V'Viiv'iV| 

fZitfiui'sr itidass^^idn and ' ydrih-l^isteTri Bdjfkchmict 

... ^ ...■■'"■'v":. 


I would like to offer my congratulations to the Assodatinn gn 
the bccadoh^of its .Silver Juhifee and hope, it, continues ite el¬ 
ement woric as successfully in ‘the future as it has in the past, 

::>■/;:[[ ;. hrt. 1 ■ uf■ » : ■■ m. v - .■ .nf.--ii ^.:i. : 


■'Hi f Cl' r li I bjlC 

../J { 1..;; 

'j.^1 -yjt 'v^-uaJ \ 


b-^v -pt'is h jgreat pleaa^fb'bd ablfci fo ddh^thkifc AbpdatioA 
il& ffit: of i^ firat 2^'ytiirs df work and tt> ^hd iny 

btit' ^vishbs' 'for ^ many ^ rho]^' 'fd fdllbiiK'''' I ^ ItioJk' back'" ta Happy 
memories of my oonnectioEL with Madras libraries iiirbugh 'iny 
povitiat^ ^ I Supeimtetndenti, of th* Govafijment Museum,: vand to 
p^f^th% ia,th«^^pgintmetMi] Ranganatham to his first 

library post as weD as to wprjdng in aaflodatign with him for some 
time thereafter. 






j:, , ITAL¥. . 

.•)jij'., ■ .■ ■■--.1 ,: F, Bam™' 

^ ■■■ {Se^^tijr^t-ltdian iJbrsiy Assodaiiijfiti'Rim 

.,... . ;-j ..... ' I !■ .. ? .1: ■' . ■ =;!--;ni.’j j.-i 

1 We have h^rd vdth great pleasure the ne^va’ abgiit qele- 
bi«tiw?s of the i Silver Jubilee of the Madras library Assodatjon* , i 
'jWe are very glad to be able to ofiEer our ctmgratulaticuM for 
the wonderful work which your Association has done in the Library 
world until now, and viQ to send you our heartiest good 

wiKhcB for your future acdvityi . ‘. J. ■.■,.i i-. 


34 KAEIA^MATttCMELUr 

CeRiral LihraJj, RonisJ) 


Thank you very'much for Toting'me know about the Silver 
Jul^ce, which has enabled me to participate at l^st in spirit 
with your celebrations, and also to send my very bestpvishes for 
the future well being and activity of your Association, y 1 

Please remember me, vciy. kindly to Mr*v Ranganatbau 
work has been so valuable not only your Association but, for the 
whole pf ^btsity Sdence^^., i- jr,.i.. ■. ,1.;.'I-..^j 


.ilti.i 


7 ■!■ 


BELGIUM 



35 GhAILLES DePAuSSE 

{Chief lTtsp£cU}r f fuhUc ZiArartfJ^ 


Permcttez-moi dc feltciter^ vbtre -Association a T occasion de 
son Jubile d^argent^ pour ses v^gt jcinq^ aTincts'd'actiyite fecondc 
en faveur d’une orgaimation ioujpiy^ ,jinejlleur^^(^s ^bUptheque^ 
pubhquK de votre Pays^ et par consequent, pn fkyc^ do, l,^e^^nci- 
pation du peuple. . . 

Jc forme dta voeux fervents pour sa pmsperite, pour le boqbeur 
de St'S dirigtants ct aussi pour les.peuplcs de Plhde', ; , ^ 

■ ■ Madras ^t lohi'de Bruxelles et il n.ii'nbus est^pas'pt^iblt de 
ccfrtii^Stife tout ce quo realist votre'Association. Cjep^danh “ 
nous fin cennaisspns suffit deja pour qtie nous eh appttp^oda ^ 
valeur. *' 
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Htureusement votre active Association a scs emissairts, ct, 
panni eujfj jt citerai le Dr. S. Raii^aoatJiaiij qui la repre* 
sente avec tant d^autoiitCj avet taut d^aimable sagesse. J^ai eu 
pcrsonnellcment I’hormeur de travailler A ses cotes a TEcoJe 
intemadonale de Bibliothetafrcs (Unesco) a Manchesber et a 
Londrea^ ctje reports volonticrs snrvotre Asstjciaticij* radmiradon 

profondc et justifieeque j'ai pour lui^ potir I’hommCj pour Ic pro* 
iesseur, pour Ic bibliothcoonoraistej pour !* collcgue. 

Bon jnbile, Mesaieurs^ et s^reez l^expr<s?'ion cordialc pour 
V0U3 tous de mcs sentiments confraterneJs* 


HOLLAND 

36 L. BitUMMBtr 

{LibrsriaRf Rajmi Libra^, The Hagtu.) 

I must... confine myself in aending to you my cordial 
Congratulations upon the ■ twenty fifth anniversary of the 
Madras library Association. As it is in the first place thanb 
to the person and the publications of Dr. Ranganathan that your 
Association is known internationally I may add to this congra^ 
tulatory message the expression of my adnijration for Dr. Ranga- 
nathan, who has been one of the SecrcUries of your Association 
since its inception. Please accept my best wishes for the future I 


DENMARK 

37 Jean Ankeh. 

(I>ireci(fr^ Unwerii^ Library^ Cqp£uhagen^} 

The Silver Jubilee of the Madras Library Associadon gives me 
a wdcome opportunity to send the Association my heardcsf 
greetings and congratulations. 

Few other associations are, doubdess, so consciously inter- 
uationaUy-minded as library associations. Naturally, a libi^riau's 
task is principally the same all over the world, and it is a matter 
of fact t^t in his efforts to bring as many people as possible in 
touch with the products of human culture and civilization, he 
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must feel doacjy attached to hia colleagues, wherever they live 
and work. librarians form a kind of internattonal bmdierhocjd, 
who sees it as its task to viork for progress and cnlightcnmjent. 

In this apiiit f send the Association my greetings from far¬ 
away Denmark, at the same time expressing the wish that the 
Madras library Assodadon in the yean to come will flourish fuJly 
and prospcTjfuIfilling its mission among the people from whom it has 
sprung, and whose cultural development and progress are followed 
with such great sympathy by me and wide circles of my countrymen, 
not least because the strivings and aspiratLons of our people and 
our Indian brothers, however different they may be, seem largely 
to be inspired by the same ideals. 


NORWAY 

38 AiIN£ KirjOAL 
{iTispecioT pf Li^raneSy Orlo.) 

On the occasion of the Madras Library Association Silver 
Jubilee early in 1953 the Public Library Supervision Offioe of the 
Department of Education of Norway takes pleasure in sending 
its moat sincere feHdtations and its best wishes for the coming 
years* 

We are fully aWare of the fact that the Madras Library Asso- 
eiatlon has been an influential and stimulating factor in the library 
activities of India for the last twenty-five ^'cars and we like to 
state that even In far-away Norway w* have heard about the usefui 
work performed by your association* We have had the good 
fortune of being in contact with library activities in India through 
conferences and correspondence during recent years with your 
eminent scholar, Dr. Ranganathan, and of using this opportunity 
to express our gratitude for valuable impulses received from him and 
other Indian fibrarians* We like to add our most sincere hopes that 
the co-operation between the librarians of India and Norway may 
be evert further extended in the years to came. With the best 
wishes for the Silver Jubilee and for yom worthy organization* 


34 



- ^ SOUTH AFRICA : ■ 

■ ' ' ■ ■ H: VarLEV ' ■■' <■ ■■ ■ ■ 

{Chi^nbrdria^ iidr^^ Caps TffHffi.) 

r gi;MiIy accede to!the sug^tidn thaf con^tulado^ and 
good mshffi^oF diia Library' and ita'staff be conveyed to yottr Asso- 
dation on' this notewortliy occasion/ The y?ork of Dr, Rangn- 
nathau and his coUea^es in biiildihg np a proiesuonal tradition 
of hbmnan^ip firstly in Madrasfj arid latterly in India as a wholes 
is >v^I Jmown and admired.here in Gipe Town,,and wc should like 
to he Associated with the messages of goodwill from many other 
parts of the World on this Silver JubDce occasion. . 


UNITED STATES OF .AMERICA 
NATIONAL BpDlES^ 

, ^0 VEK?fER Clasp 

'' I afCdhgrssSi h^askin£t{inf D..C.J 


: iJi'Thc Library of Gorigress congratnbtes the Madras'library 
As^iiwion ion the occasion of its Silver Jubileel ■' "■ 

"VVe wish to extend to your organization our co-operation in 
fhrtKering the excharige df knowledge tietweao our tivri countdes^ 

' 1 j Jij rf.'J -N ij- ^.1! w jV"!.I 1 "i ■ I ■' ^ ■ 

library science ana library devek^m^nc m India have bwn 
.with^^tpat intci^t (iilongr^. Your 

Association has beti^ o great tore? in the progr^ inadjc. , 

!■'■•.■ . T'^I-I 1 .i;.;l -pV'-r --Ta ■ . .l r.'nn ■■ ,:.'f ■.in-? 


.^^1 iW^innWi that yon,will grow; ^ uiefulness nationally and mber^ 
m^tionally,. and .that.yovir seqykfe to the ..Indian people will be 
rellfectedrAp thek inorei^dj.mderstanding through the world of 

hl?pk?*i]Ti 31- li'nrsip I \.7 T '■ f i'pi-i -.jfi . 


lieSe’ srt^glhigrfwkh ''l'fe''dev^opiriien^ birgani-' 
iiitibriitf 'ouV fridiah'ihaH'WfelciS^ tvei' cldser 

,ii-. vjfJtp'iV']i^1 fpMnn f?*.fidis j. ’■'ih n i : 




41 Eileen R, CtfrmtKtsiiAit and CoiXEAOVEa 
(Chtumeuit Medicfil Mht^ry Assodoik^i md /auf e/Am 

. = r ■ „ ■■, . " 

It gives lis great pleasure to ejctend the greetings of the 
membci^ ■ of this Coinjuittee^ ^ arid to hbo tranpnut the greetinga of 
the mei^berafl/'the Medical library Assocktioii to th?:,.htadrM 
library AasQciatioD, 00, the occasion of.its Silver Jubilee, ! i, .■ 

- > . We vidshito congratulate your Association on the fine ’work 
k his done during the past twmty^Hve years by proniotkig the 
efltablishxuent of libraries^ and by fbrthedng the cause of library' 
Science in India. 

On this memorable occasion yve would also like to pay tribute 
to Indians internationally known scholar and librarianj Dr. 
Shiyali Ramamrita Ranganathan, Professor of Library Science 
of the University of DeUu^ and one of the Secretaries of ’your 
Associatior^ .a man recogniued thrBaighout the world for his out* 
standing professional achievements. Many of xls had the oppor¬ 
tunity of hearing Dr, Ranganathan when he spoke at' the Ahnnal 
Banquet during the meeting of the 'Medical Library AsSoci^idti 
hdd in Boatbn, June 1950* and those df ui lucky enough to b*' 
pftsentj’vviil'never forget his fiite itddfess: '■ 

We are delighted t hat die ties of dur A^ciatiori ’with lihtariaui- 
ship'in your country have been recently deepeMd and itren^cned" 
by the fact that during the period Croiii January to Sepfeiiherf 
Mr. Manmoha'n Vlhayak Kamat^'librarian of.HafTTdne In$dtu^'^ 
Parch Bombay, was awarded a feliowahip by the Medical library 
Association for a year of travel and study in the United States* and 
at present* Miss Indu V. Kawathe, Librarian of the B. J, Medical 
College, Poona* is the recipieivt of a simflai* award and is studying 
in our country. We have found tiMae contacts both a stimulating 
and a broadening experience, and we hold the membets of the 
Indian ary profession in great dibem,,' ' 

W.e hope that you,will condtuie youi; splendid record of wprk 
and achievement during the coming years* and our sinjccrc gpod: 
wishes are extended to you as ypp^ fulfil the tasks which Iw^^ead. 


■ .1 .S' 


V I I ■_■!.< ■'! 


I,... f/ 


> '.jr ^ 
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LIBRARIES 
4^ Carl M. "White 

{Dirgctof qf Libraries Oftd Dtan of the of Library Sd/negf 
Columbia Umversiijif Giiy of Aftu Tork.) 

My congratuladons to die Madras Library As^ciation on 
die completion of twenty-fivc years of aervice to the people of India 
It is through our library associadons that ive are able to unite our 
cfTorts' most effectively in promoting library dcvcioprnent over 
a wide area. My fellow citizens admire your country^ It is 
because we have interests such as these in common. My hope 
15 that the Aladras Library Association will continue to grow in 
usefiilaessj and I am sure this hope will be fulfilled. 


43 IDonald Coney 

(Idbranan., Umversi^ of CaUformOf Berkeley 4.) 

Allow me to thank you and Dr. Ranganathan for this oppor¬ 
tunity to send greetings to the Madras Library Association on the 
occasion of the completion, of its twcnty-fiRh year. Libratiest 
librarians) and library associadons art evidence of man^s widening 
nse of the written record^ a record which is, so far, the best means 
of sharing human expetieace, of transmitting knowledge through 
time and space. It is with pleasure that I congratulate the Madras 
Library Association on the completion of its first quarter century 
and offer goad wishes for the next century to come« 


44 Miltom E. Loro 
{DirecioTj Boston PubUc Li&riiry.) 

I wish to express on behalf of the Boston Public Library the 
warm congratulations: of it and its people to the Madras Library 
Association on the occasion of its completion of twenty*fivc years 
of highly useful activity* 

I understand that there is being planned for early in 1953 
a Silver Jubilee of the Madras Library Association* For thi* 
occasion we send this expression of warm good will and of hearty 



good wishes for ever-ijicrcafliiig accomplishment during the second 
twenty-five years of activity of the Madras Library Associatiorip 
to the end that when it reaches its Golden Jubilet it will tnujy have 
reached the splendid harvest which is so well portended by its 
accomplishnients of Ita first twenty-five years. 

To you and to all of your assodatca, aad particularly to my 
distinguished colleague and friend Dr. S. R, Ranganatharij we 
offer warm greetings and distinguished saJutatiom, 


LIBRARY SCHOOLS 
45 William A* JFrrz Ge&ald 
Lubrs^ School^ Pedba^ Oolltg& Jaf TmcActj, 

J^ashmlli 5 * Tennessee.) 

Thank you for your recent letter inviting me to send a messagCj 
of goodwill and an article on Library Science. I am happy to 
comply with both requesti. 

In my own name and m the name of the faculty and student* 
of the Peabody library School, I extend greetings and congratula¬ 
tions to the Madras Library Association, to its officers and mtsm* 
bers, on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee. The objectives and the 
activities of your association are well known to us. It was our 
pleasure and delight in the summer of 1950 to receive as a guest, 
and to listen to the inspired words of Dr. S, R. Ranganathan, on 
the campus of Peabody, His contributions to librarianship are 
internationally revered, CongrauiUtions and contitmed success 
in your work for spreading the ideals of librarianship. 

With every good wish to you and to Dr, Ranganathan. 


46 Rojjert S. Buroess 

{Headf DeparttiwU Lihrarianship, Stale Uniaefsi^ qf JWiy Tifrk, 

Albany.) 

It is a pleasure to be able to send you greetings on the twenty* 
fifth anniversary of the Madras Library Association. This library 
school w^3 opened in 1^7 and we too have been cdcbr^ting. 


^ Many of us in'Amorica feel thAt from India is rijming the 
jihilosophy of libraiianship, just ^'fnain the United States came 
the techniques of modetn libirary sertrict). We follow your pubH-* 
<actioiis Wh increasing interest. ''f '- r ' ■ ' '' ^ 

.■■v-i',' rirvir. j-i ni r.' 'f' -M' ..u-^ ■'■•■ 

' ■ ; i: -A ■ 1 :'! V If ' '■ 111 ’ .1 : 

■v ■ '.1 •■i; r( ivi,'. 1 -- ■■ > ■ I ■■■ ■ 

OlHEJtS ■ 

47 Jahe£ B. Ckilus 

{Chief Documnts OJissr, Lihresy of C&t^gresSj WasfiingUfrtj D*C.) 
i I. K. ■ ■ ' ■ i ■■' '-I ?;' ■ 

Your kind letter of a5thOctoberj 1952^ concerning the Hadras 
Library Association Silver Jubilee, 1953, has just been received. 
My ^d wishes go to you on this fortunate occasion, and 1 would 
hope that this may be a favourable omen for library development 
incM^dra^!^ well as a stiiaTuluB- for wider Q[ud<^ bh library 

pjoblems. m; ^-ii: :■. ■: ■■■: 

.. J^ ifi*ri jbiK:" 
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..jr:'. -r ; . 48 MaJJiV H. LePaOE . ; 

■jiij ! I.:. {Alfhdattmtik Aersit Calt/eirMil,) 

’ ^ ipr* Ranganathan in ,1949 was house guest at my daughter'^ 
j'b. Ojmdak: fpr pile ^wpekj. later ^ a week-end guest at Pcar- 
bigss^'m o^jdesert Xthedan^da Acres,., Wc found him 

ait. i)lu 5 triow|, gentler^n ^ and. world’tr&v^er in the interest 
Library Sciaicp, , fie Oaliformaj Hunting- 

ton Library, University liibre.^ and Imk Angeles County and 
City libirarics ^Isirpng hi^ hljr^ '^eidee and' expeiienoe wherever 
he travelled. We were delighted to meet Dr. Rnnganathan and 
enjoyed his erudition, most of all, perhaps hb Indian simplicities 
and fine spiritual underitandlng of world affairs. While he was 
in York City he wafe entertained by my ■ brother OhdrJes 
Hebard at the time with the State Insurance Fund. Mr, Hebard 
and his family held the Doctor in high regard both as a scholar 

■'■/[tr y?, '■fi-: rf ' fit JhO. 

and tepresecitative.pr India, genuine and in^jjred. 

- r“ 1 1 ■ r r--i i ..' r 11 c. I ■ ■ •. . . ■ I ll H ■ ■ <; k. I '. ■ ^ . 

W.41. j ■ ■ 1, 1; jj . . ^ ■ f.-; 1 , Jti:\ ■ -■ I' • ■ I f . . ■ - . . ' r ‘h 


.'r'ui BRAZIL '’■■■ ll i'lir.-rlk’ - j j!.:ii : 

' ^ ' 49 itnTH Ir.-ViLlELii ' J ■■■■■: ; j:-.'...,, 

(lastituie ef EducaUoni Rio ds JotairA.) * • 

'Ui- II n;! -.'I •,■. •■ . :i I I? 1 H ... .,f;. ,j 

, : I certainly want to send jny warmful greetings {p, the l^adras 
Library Association on its Silver JwbilefiH^ , 

Dr, S, E. Ranganathan is; an world authority on library 
Science wHch 1 was proud to know in England in and of 
which I brought the beat impression aa a reflect of the Indian 
movement for Science and Education* His bopks are known in 
Brazil m thar English vei^n. . ' '' * ’' ^ 

Would you please accept, with my ^mpUmenta, the be&t 
wishes for a happy accDanphshj^ent- of the.^Madras Association 
purposes in the future* ■ .i. . i . 


50 Lvoia de QpEmoz Samba^uv 
{Fufiddcao C^tulio Eio dA 

* "H, 

I Want herebyj on behalf of myself as well as'of all Brai^Uan 
librariansj express our best wishes ajid our congratulations fo 'the 
librarians of India, a country which we, BTa 25 iians/ have'always 
learned to esteem and admire^, for her past and her present, (bribe 
magnificent contribution she has dfiered to civilizattouj for her 
natural beauty, her character^ her riches, her mysteries, her poetry* 
and philosophy. ' 1, . 

India and her people -^t Our imagination as a land and as a 
people of charm* whose'wisdom and spirit should always be'aa 
example for the modern world, ^ 

' Brazil feels like a child rehearsing its fost'^ steps when she 
considers the history of th,e|'ahci^t countries of Europe p.nd Asia. 
That's why we have alwa]^ tri^ to benefit from ^the experience 
of older peoples. - We have very large tendtoiy, one of the largest 
in the world with a very scattered poprulaitiort. Bra^'^s population 
is nowadays somewhere ardtmd 55 irdllkm people only* Never¬ 
theless that IS half the popuktiou of Latin Amerrca: ' -jf ■ 

Braiil is a'cotintry''of contt'^ts. The'Bict that w^ '^peak 
Portuguese^ while all the other countries in America apiah tlthiftb 
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English or Spanish^ has been an advantage, ina$inuch as it has 
fostered national unity; but it has also been an obstacle to our 
contracts v^th the rest of the world. 

In spite of that, BraziJians arc well known for the keen interest 
they have always demonstrated to faster and maintain in cultural 
intercourse with the civiliaed centers abroad. 

We have been working hard aJid bravely to $upprcss some of 
our shortcomings, and I might say that we have succeeded to a 
great extent. 

We have always had poor ground transportation facilities 
and our cjflmmutiication system has always been unable to really 
'unite: the several parts of our huge territory. So, we h^vc deve¬ 
loped in a very short period, one of the most important airways 
system of the world* We have large extension of jungle, as well 
as modem cities rapidly growing to the sky. 

One of our biggest problcms^—the high percentage of ilUteraey- 
is being fought with great intensity. In addition to that during 
the last 15 years, we have set up a modem and efficient service 
of supplementary education, through motion pictures, stage theatre, 
and libraries. 

The latter has been inspired by American Library standards, 
operating as active organizations, with open access to the hooka 
and applying always the well-known principle of “finding a book 
for each reader and a reader for each book 

THS Brazilian National Library, which was founded in i8ro 
•and to our standards, is already very old and owns the valuable 
■collection, brought to Brazil by D* Joao, VI, King of Portugal and 
father of onr first Emperor, 

There are presently In Brazil 10 schools of library science and 
five library associations* A mofvement has been initiated towards 
reorganization of a large number of old libraries and establishment 
of a number of new and modem libraries throughout the country. 

A special Co-operadve Cataloguing Service has been set up, 
with the aid of around 80 libraries and a special program is being 
laid out to extend its services* ^ 

This year, under sponsomhip, a Bratillan Center of 

Bibliography and Docun^ntation will be set up to carry out a 




very importaimt program m the fieldE of library aeiencCi bibiiography 
and documentation. 

M this Gcntcr develops, Brazilian libraries will certainly be 
given more and more opportunities to co-operate actively in all 
important cultural achievements of the modern w^orld, as webeliev'e 
that i]^ cultural development and moral Improvement of the human 
kind rejits the happiness and the welfare of the nations. 

To Madras Library .Association I send, on behalf of all Irbm- 
nans of Brazil, our best wishes for a happy, and prosperrju:^ futtire. 


AUSTRALIA 

5L JOHW METCAtTFE 

{General Sesretiiry^ Libraiy A^sociaikn of A^istralia^ Sj'dneji.) 

On the occasion of the Madras Library Association Silver 
Jubilee, ip53j the Library Association of Australia sends ita wami 
regards and best wishes for the future. 

Members of the library Association of Australis have pleasant 
recollections of the visit to Australia during this year of several 
librarians from India* They look forward to the opportuniEy 
of, entertaining members of your Association in the future in 
Australia and hope that they will have opportunities of viritmg 
India. 
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